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OHN ELIOT 
J was born 
at Wid- 
ford-upon- 
Ware in Hert- 
ford, England, 
in 1604. 
There in 
the dingy 
and worn 
records of the village church it 
is written: “Anno dm.: 1604. 
John Elliott, the sonne of Ben- 
nett Eliot was baptized the 5th 
day of August in the yeare of | 
our Lord God 1604.” i 
When this long sought 
and definite information was 
obtained it was determined 
by the descendants of Eliot 
in this country to place a 
window to his memory in that | 
church. The ceremony of dedi- 
cating this memorial took place 
on the twenty-first of May, 
1894, the day being the anni- 
versary of the apostle’s death. 
It drew together a much larger 
company than the little church 
could accommodate, and 
among those present were the 
Hon. Thomas F. Bayard, 
United States ambassador, and 
Mrs. Bayard, also some of 
Eliot’s American descendants. 
After the service of the church, 
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the rector gave some account of Eliot, 
and the archdeacon, dedicating the 
window, gave a short address. Later 
on the rectory grounds, Mr. Bayard 
spoke in behalf of the donors and read 
a telegram received that morning from 
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the pastor of the First Church in Rox- 
bury, at which John Eliot officiated 
for more than half a century: “First 
Church at Roxbury, in Massachu- 
setts, to Widford Church, greetings. 
We honor the memory of our apostle 
and try to carry on his work.” Mr. 
Bayard closed his address by saying: 
“T am grateful that to-day I can bow 
my head in admiration and affection 
to the memory of John Eliot, an Eng- 
lish apostle, to what is now the Gov- 
ernment of the United States.” A few 
days afterwards Mr. Bayard wrote to 
me as follows: 

“The occasion was one of singular 
interest, as was attested by the over- 
crowded church, and your message 
touched a responsive chord in the 
hearts of all. The little church and 
adjacent rectory are in a quiet nook 
of that charming rural scenery in 
which England so excels, and I 
wished it had been possible, with the 
aid of a camera, to transfer an idea 
of its picturesque beauty to the Rox- 
bury congregation. The memorial 
window is beautiful, and nothing 
could be more fitting in every way; 
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a pious duty has been well per- 
formed.” 

It is in the midst of the contro- 
versies, animosities and persecutions 
of the English Reformation that the 
story of the singularly interesting life 
of John Eliot begins. 

Soon after Eliot’s baptism it is sup- 
posed his father moved to Nazing, 
where it has always been stated the 
apostle was born. Bennett Eliot was 
evidently a man of some standing and 
property; and in his will, dated No- 
vember 5, 1621, just before he died, he 
makes provision for his executors to 
pay out of the profits of his lands, 
“for the space of eight years from 
his death, quarterly, to his son, John 
Eliot, the sum of eight pounds a year 
of lawful money of England for and 
towards his maintenance in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge.” Eliot had 
already been entered as a pensioner 
at Jesus College in that university, in 
1619, and graduated in 1623. A few 
years later he was employed as usher 
in a school at Little Baddow, near 
Chelmsford in Essex, kept by Rev. 
Thomas Hooker, afterwards the first 
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minister of the church in Cambridge, 
and later the founder of Connecticut. 

Eliot, we may well believe, was 
brought up in a family where, in the 
intensity of the religious struggle then 
dividing and tossing England, the 
love of doctrine and the spirit of devo- 
tion were very marked, for he writes 
of his home life, “that his first years 
were seasoned with the fear of God, 
the Word, and Prayer.” But when 
he became an inmate of the house of 
Thomas Hooker, whatever pious im- 
pulses, whatever religious instruc- 
tions, whatever parental solicitudes 
had been over him, were only deep- 
ened. “When,” he says, “I came to 
this blessed family, I then saw as never 
before the power of godliness in its 
lovely vigor and efficacy.” 
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While Eliot was usher in the school 
it is probable that he took orders in 
the Church of England, although we 
yet find no date nor positive authority 
for asserting it. But just at that time 
Laud, who was bishop of London, 
one of the most bitter enemies of the 
Puritans and one of the most strenu- 
ous advocates of imposing uniform- 
ity in the observance of the Church 
ritual upon all the clergy, was making 
it as uncomfortable as he could for 
everyone who was a Calvinist in his 
theology or who deviated in the least 
from the ceremonials of the Prayer- 
300k; and Eliot, to escape the perse- 
cution which was raging all around 
him, and to find some liberty of 
preaching according to simpler forms, 
made his plans to come to the New 
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FAC SIMILE OF THE FIRST PAGE OF THE ROXBURY CHURCH RECORDS, 
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covenant between them, yet he could 
not be diverted from accepting the 
call of Roxbury.” Eliot had been 
married the month before he was 
settled in Roxbury. 

Roxbury, or Rocksborough, had 
been settled in 1630, and for a time 
the settlers went over to Dorchester 
where a church was already gathered, 
until July, 1632, when the Church of 
Roxbury was established, with the 
Rev. Thomas Weld as its first min- 
ister and pastor. The church was 
gathered in 1631 or 1630, but a min- 
ister was not settled until 1632. 
Almost all writers put Eliot as 
the first minister of this church. 
Even the last most careful and 
scholarly account of his life and 
works by the author of the “Bibliog- 
raphy of the Algonquin Languages” 
falls into the same error. Weld was 
the first minister; and in November 
of the same year, 1632, Eliot was or- 
dained as teacher of the Church in 
ROGERS’S STATUE OF ELIOT. Roxbury. But his ministry was so 
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FAC SIMiILE OF THE ENGLISH TITLE PAGE OF THE FIRST EDITION OF 


ELIOT’S TRANSLATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


which says that “Boston is a town of 
very pleasant situation two miles 
north-east from Roxborough”; and of 


long, his work so laborious and great, 
and. his life so distinguished, that it 


has almost entirely overshadowed the 
“It is a fair 





ministry of Weld, who was no incon- 
spicuous figure indeed in the eccle- 
siastical affairs of New England for 
several years. 

There is a little volume on the early 
life in New England, printed in 16309, 


Rocksborough it says, 
and hansome country town, the 4 
habitants of it all being very rich; 

is well wooded and watered, Ba sn a 
clear and fresh brook running through 
the town. The inhabitants have 
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fair houses, store of cattle, impaled 
cornfields, and fruitful gardens.” 

The earliest residences were doubt- 
less along the street which now bears 
the name of the old town, and around 
the hill on which the meeting-house 
was built—the same site still occupied 
by all its successors and now by the 
best specimen of the old Puritan 
meeting-house standing in New Eng- 
land; and there was a regulation (for 
safety from the Indians) that every 


one must build within half a mile of 
the meeting-house—and meeting- 
house everyone called it, for the word 
church was an offense to the Puritans. 
Cotton Mather said that “he found 
no just ground in scripture to apply 
such a trope as church to a house for 
public assembly.” 

Simple and rude it was, perhaps 
about 20x30, and 12 feet high, built 
of logs, the interstices filled up with 
clay, with a thatched roof and an 
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earthen floor. That spot has wit- 
nessed many important events in the 
history of this neighborhood. White- 
field spoke to one of his immense 
gatherings in front of 
the church. It was 
the camping-ground of 
our forces in the days 
of the Revolution, and 
the building before the 
present one was_ shat- 
tered by the British can- 
non. Here Washington 
frequently came; and 
General Thomas had his 
headquarters in the 
house of Mr. Dillaway, 
long the parsonage, and 
still in a good state of 
preservation. But most 
important of all, it was 
the scene of the faithful 
ministrations of Eliot, as 
to all meetings on Sun- 


j and any lapsing brother or 
sister was brought to the open 
confessional or banished from 
the settlement. No papal in- 
quisition was ever keener than 
the Puritan’s watch for heresy and for 
sin. Close by the meeting-house 
stood the stocks and the pillory, so 
that any neglect of the gospel should 
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THE PEOPLE’S BANK BUILDING, ROXBURY, ON THE SITE 
OF ELIOT’S HOME. 
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THE ELIOT MEMORIAL, NONANTUM HILL, NEWTON. 


soon witness the terror of the law. 
You may call it grim and severe; but 
if you will read between the lines of 
these records of the apostle, you see 





what a yearning and tender love, 
what a profound sympathy breathed 
in every act and word. Here was a 
man to whom the unseen things of 
the Spirit were actually more real 
than all that could be handled or 


touched. Here was a man_ pro- 
foundly in earnest for the kingdom of 
God, and whose daily prayer and un- 





ceasing labor were to make every 
human being see its beauty, know its 
truth, breathe its air and find its peace. 
You see at a glance, all through these 
records, there is no 
mere formality of 
piety, only the deep, 
joyous, unbroken, 
bubbling life of the 
spirit. Whenever 
any marked event 
happened he would 
say, “Brethren, let 
us turn all this into 
prayer.” In houses 
where he was a 
familiar and _ wel- 
come guest he 
would say: “Come, let us _ not 
have a visit without prayer; let us 
pray down the blessing of Heaven on 
your family before we go.” He was 
not afraid to warn his parishioners of 
any appearance of worldliness. Find- 
ing a merchant in his store with only 
books of business on his table, and 
some books of devotion on a shelf, he 
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said, “Sir, here is earth on the table, 
and heaven on the shelf; pray don’t 
sit so much at the table as altogether 
to forget the shelf; let not earth by any 
means thrust heaven out of your 
mind.” Mather says he heard him 
utter these words from that scripture, 
“Our conversation is in heaven”: “In 
the morning, if we ask, ‘Where am I 
to be to-day?’ our souls must answer, 
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‘In heaven.’ 
“Where have I been to-day? our souls 


In the evening if we ask,’ 


may answer, ‘In heaven.’ If thou art 
a believer, thou art no stranger to 
heaven while thou livest; and when 
thou diest, heaven will be no stranger 
to thee; no, thou hast been there a 
thousand times before!” 

The records of Eliot during his 
long ministry reveal to us as no other 
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JESUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND—ELIOT’S COLLEGE. 


writings could the condition of church 
life in those days of watchings and 
labors and struggles, privations in- 
numerable, humble homes, scanty 
fare, wars and rumors of wars; but 
through them all a boundless hope, 
a brotherly sympathy, -a growing 
strength and prosperity, the glory of 
founding a new nation, the illimitable 
future and a deep, unbroken faith in 
the grace of God. 

Here is no attempt to hide the 
lapses from the path of virtue or god- 
liness by man or woman, and never 
was there a greater, truer courage of 
repentance than when in the old meet- 
ing-house one rose before the whole 
congregation, acknowledged his sin, 
asked forgiveness and promised 


amendment. 
A little glimpse of the minister's 
own home comes out in this record: 





JESUS COLLEGE MEADOWS. 


“Thomas Hills, a very faithful and 
prudent servant and a good Christian, 


—he dyed in Mr. Eliot’s family and 
left a good savor behind him.” 
There was Mrs. Barker, whom “we 
found not so well acquainted with her 
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JESUS COLLEGE. 


own heart and the ways and workings 
of God’s spirit in converting a sinner 
unto God, yet full of sweet affection 
and we feared a little too confident, 
we received her not without feares and 
jealousies.” Here is the record of 
old Mother Roote, “who lived not only 
till past use, but till more tedious than 
a child.” Here appears their keen 
watchfulness over the affairs of trade: 
“The wife of William Webb. She fol- 
lowed baking, and through her cove- 
tuous mind she made light waight 
after many admonitions, flatly denying 
that after she had weighed her dough, 
she never nimed off bits from each 
loaf—which yet four witnesses testi- 
fied to be a comon, if not a practis; 
for all which grosse sins she was 
excommunicated. But afterwards 
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JESUS COLLEGE CHAPEL. 


she was reconciled to the church, and 
lived Christianly and dyed comforta- 
bly.” 

Eliot’s feeling against heresy comes 
out in such notes as these: “Phillip 
Sherman ... was of a melancholy 
temp. he lived honestly and comfort- 
ably among us severall years. Upon 
a just calling went for England and 
returned againe w® a blessing; But 
after his fathT in Law John Porter 
was so caryed away w" these opinions 
of familisme and siszme he followed 


themand removed ® themto the Iland, 
he behaved himself sinfully in these 
matters (as may appear in the story) 
and was cast out of the church.” 
“Mris Mary Dumer... she was a 
godly woman but by the seduction of 
some of her acquaintances she led 
away into the new opinions of M"* 
Hutchinson’s time.... Mr. Clark 
(one of the same opinions) unskillfully 
gave her a vomit . . . yt she dyed in 
a most uncomfortable maner; But we 
believe God tooke her away in mercy, 
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from worse evil, w" she was falling 
unto & we doubt not but she is 
gone to heaven.” 

The church took notice of every 
act against the peace and welfare of 
society. “John Mathews he was con- 
victed of notorious drunkennes and 
cast out of ye church. ... But after- 

4 restored agn upon his repentance.” 
“The wife of Martin Stebbins. She 
was so vyolent in her passion, y‘ she 
offered vyolence to her husband, w' 
being divulged, was of such infamy, y* 
she was cast out of ° church but soone 
after she humbled her selfe & was 
received in againe.” 

The Christian virtues were not 
overlooked. “Bro. Griggs who lay 
in a long affliction of sicknesse, and 
shined like gold in it, greatly glorify- 
ing God and magnifying his grace in 
Christ.” “Ezbon an Indian, hope- 
fully godly, haveing lived 10 yeare 
among the English, could read, de- 
sired to serve God &° dyed.” 

Towards the close of his life and 
records his fears for the Indians find 
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expression in this 
record: ~~ 
learned so to 
love strong drink 
y* y*% would 
spend all y* 
wages and pawne 
any they had for 
rumb or = any 
strong drink... . 
Praying to God 
was quenched, 
the younger gen- 
eration being de- 
bauched by it, 
and the good old 
generation of the 
first beginers 
gathered home 
by death.” 
Looking 
among __ these 
ancient records 
of the early 
New England 
churches, and 
finding these in- 
cidents of immorality and dishonesty, 
it has pleased some modern historians 
to make large discounts in regard to 
the piety of the first settlers. But we 
must bear in mind that every offense 
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THE ELIOT MONUMENT AT SOUTH NATICK. 
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r 


was known; 
every new- 
comer was 
watched, his 
daily life was 
open to the 
sett lement, 
the minister 
knew the 
secrets of his 
being, his 
living and 
his dying,— 
andevery 
offense had 
to be pub- 
licly con- 
fessed. What 
would the 
record of 
our churches 
be to-day, if 
every intemperance or fraud or false- 
hood were brought to the public ear? 

Eliot was always deeply concerned 
about the young people; and in 1674 
we find this note: “6 day of 10 month. 
This day we restored our primitive 
practice [showing that it had been his 
earlier custom] for the training up 
our vouth; first, our male youth, in 
fitting season, stay every Sabbath 
after the evening exercise in the Pub- 
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THE ELIOT SCHOOL, JAMAICA PLAIN. 


lic meeting house, where the elders 


will examine theire remembrance 
that day, and any fit poynt of cate- 
chise. Secondly that our female 


youth should meet in one place where 
the Elders may examine them of 
theire remembrance yesterday, and 
about catechise, or what else may be 
convenient.” This was purely the 
idea of a Sunday school,—and may 
be regarded as the first in the country. 
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RKRUXBURY LATIN SCHOOL, FOUNDED BY JOHN ELIOT. 
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ELIOT’S GRAVE, EUSTIS STREET BURYING GROUND, BOSTON. 


His interest for the young appears mind, and the revival of learning 
in everything. “The care of the meant chiefly a revival of the study of 


lambs,” he said, “is one 
third part of the charge over 
the worke of God.” When 
he went out among the In- 
dians, he filled his great 
pockets with cakes, apples 
and goodies for the 
papooses. 

His Sunday school was 
only one part of his great 
interest in the training of 
the young. Himself a 
scholar of no mean attain- 
ments, he believed in edu- 
cation, and he was earnest 
and restless to offer the best 
opportunities to those 
young persons who in the 
daily calls and tremendous 
activities of a new settle- 
ment were apt to be turned 
away from every literary 
pursuit. The Reformation 
brought with it a great 
awakening of the human 





FIRST CHURCH, ROXBURY, ON THE SITE OF ELIOT’S 
CHURCH. 
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the classics. The study of language 
must always be one of the greatest 
instruments of power over man. It 
was about this time that Eton and 
Harrow and Rugby, three famous 
grammar schools of England, were 
founded. They were called grammar 
schools because grammar was the key 
of language. It was in keeping with 
this idea of the revival of learning 
which was so stirring all Europe, that 
Eliot established our Roxbury Latin 
school, to-day unique and _ distin- 
guished in its course of study and 
the work it is do- 
ing. It was called, 
like its English pro- 
totype, “The gram- 
mar school in the 
easterly part of 
Rockesbor o u gh,” 
and last June it 
had its two hun- 
dred and fiftieth an- 
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issue of it has been one thing, which 
has made me almost put the title of 
schola illustis upon that little nursery; 
that is, that Roxbury has afforded 
nore scholars, first for the college and 
then for the public, than any town of 
its bigness, or, if I mistake not, of 
twice its bigness in all New England.” 
Little did the apostle imagine into 
what fair and useful proportions his 
school would grow in two centuries 
and a half. 

Eliot’s literary work, without enter- 
ing into any criticism of its scholarly 
value at the present 
day, was enough to 
have occupied one 
busy life. In 1639 
he with Weld and 
Richard Mather, 
who was over the 
Dorchester church, 
prepared a new ver- 
sion of the Psalms 


niversary.* Har- of David in Eng- 
vard College had lish metre; and this 
just been founded was the first book 
when this fitting printed in the Eng- 
school for it was lish American col- 
opened. One day onies. It was 
when all the neigh- widely used and 
boring churches known as the “Bay 
were gathered in  jonn Exior’s cHAIR, IN THE First Psalm Book.” It 
Boston to consider CHURCH, DORCHESTER. evidently was not 


“how the miscar- 

riages which were among us might 
be prevented,” Eliot exclaimed 
with great fervor: “Lord, for schools 
everywhere among us! That our 
schools may flourish! That every 
member of this assembly may go 
home, and procure a good school to 
be encouraged in the town where he 
lives! That before we die, we may 
be so happy as to see a good school 
encouraged in every plantation of the 
country.” And Cotton Mather adds: 
“God so blessed his endeavors, that 
Roxbury could not live quietly with- 
out a free school in the town—and the 


*See article on ‘‘ The Roxbury Latin School” by the 
present writer, inthe New England Magazine for June, 
1895. Among the illustrations in that article is a facsimile 
of the covenant with the first schoolmaster, signed by John 
Eliot and others. 


regarded as of very 
great poetical merit; and Shepard of 
the Cambridge church wrote some 
lines about it: 


** You Roxb’ry poets keep clear of the crime 
Of missing to give us very good rime. 
And you of Dorchester your verses lengthen 
But with the text’s own words you will them 

strengthen.” 


The versifiers seem to think they had 
an impossible task, or had done it 
poorly, for they say in the preface, as 
if appealing to the mercy of their read- 
ers, “that if the verses are not alwaves 
so smooth and elegant as some may 
desire or expect, let them consider 
that God’s altar needs not our pollish- 
ings. We have attemted conscience 
rather than elegance, fidelity rather 
than poetry.” How congregations 
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Sunday after Sunday in all the New 
England churches sang such verses, 
or singing them could enter into the 
beauty or peaceful trust of the Psalms 
can be accounted for only on the 
ground that their hearts were already 
attuned to devotion. 

Such a disturbed condition of 
religious affairs as we have seen ruled 
at this time in England made every 
minister something of a partisan and a 
theologian. Our settlements here 
had hardly begun when divisions en- 
tered into the churches, and sectarian 
animosities and councils for the trial 
of the heretics began. Some of these 
questions were brought from Eng- 
land, and some. were incident to the 
new conditions. In the very earliest 
records of the Roxbury church we 
hear about familisme, and siszme, and 
the new opinions of Mrs. Hutchinson. 
Tender and humane as Eliot was, and 
ready to forgive, he was not inclined 
to abandon the doctrines of the 
church he had espoused in a most 
disturbed era; and if not as ready 
to persecute as Weld and some 
others, he was not disposed to think 
lightly of what he regarded as heresy. 

Anne Hutchinson came over in 
1636; and the story of the fierce con- 
troversy which she occasioned is well 
known. The colony was divided into 
two hostile camps. The Boston 
church was quite on her side— 
Cotton, the minister, Underhill, a 
prominent man, and the young and 
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enthusiastic governor, Harry 
Vane, also Mr. Wheel- 
wright who was the min- 
ister of “The Mount,” as 
Quincy was called; but 
generally the churches out- 
side of Boston were arrayed 
against her. Weld was bit- 
ter against her, and like the 
typical religious enthusiast 
who confounds false doc- 
trines and immoral living 
wrote a tract about “The 
Rise, Reign and Ruin of 
Antinomians, Familists, and 
Libertines that infest the 
churches of New England.” <A 
council was called at Cambridge: 
and Eliot too bore witness against 
her, while the minister of Ipswich, 
Ward, said, “I will petition to 
be chosen the universal idiot of the 
world, if all the wits under the heav- 
ens can lay their heads together and 
find an assertion worse than this, that 
men ought to have liberty of their con- 
science, and that it is persecution to 
deny them of it.” Mrs. Hutchinson 
was banished—but spent the ensuing 
winter in Roxbury; and although 
Weld in his wrath may have shunned 
her, it seems in accord with the 
nature of Eliot to have had many a 
pleading conversation with her, to 
win her back. 

As we look at it to-day, there seems 
nothing very heinous in Anne Hutch- 
inson’s heresy; and she was a bril- 
liant, spiritually-minded woman. But 
the age of religious toleration had 
not begun. Only a noble soul here 
and there had arrived at any such 
breadth or height. It is something 
of which our age alone has arrived 
at some faint perceptions. 

At the present day Eliot’s fame 
rests chiefly upon his work among 
the Indians. The Indian problem 
has been a great problem to this land 
for now over two centuries, and 
grievously have we answered for the 
way we have met it. Just as the race 
has almost perished, the awakened 
heart of the nation begins to see what 
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might have been done. It is true 
that some of the early charters men- 
tion one of the objects of settlement 
to be the conversion of the savages; 
it is true that some were from the 
beginning filled with a desire to treat 
them friendly and humanely, to deal 
with them justly. Still the great fact 
remains plain, that by far the larger 
part of the settlers in all the colonies 
never had any confidence that the In- 
dians could be civilized or morally 
regenerated; believed that all efforts 
for their conversion or elevation were 
vain; that they were treacherous and 
dangerous, and that the best thing was 
to exterminate them. It is probably 
true that a large part of the American 
people, and especially the large part 
of all those who have had contact 
with them, still feel so towards that 
small remnant of the race lingering 
along the fringe of our Western civil- 
ization. The Puritans generally re- 
garded them as the children of the 
devil. Yet with all the recorded in- 
stances of the Indians’ cruelty and 
wrath, as justifiable as in any who 
would defend their native land when 
they saw it slipping from their grasp, 
I find here and there all through our 
early records the most touching in- 
stances of hospitality, generosity, and 
the tenderest sympathy towards the 
settlers when in trouble, when lost in 
the pathless wilderness or beset by 
dangers. 

Eliot had hardly begun his work 
in the church at Rocksborough, and 
mingled with the red men whom he 
saw every day in the village streets 
or skulking behind the trees as he 
walked along the paths, when the 
thought came to him that these were, 
as well as the English, children of 
God, and to them also the gospel 
should be made known. He believed, 
and it was not an uncommon opinion 
in his day, that these Indians were the 
lost tribes of Israel; that in process of 
time they made their way after the 
captivity from the extreme parts of 
the continent of Asia into America. 
He also believed that in their lan- 
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guage he would find some traces of the 
Hebrew, which Eliot firmly believed 
was the language of heaven, in which 
by God’s own voice the Old Testa- 
ment had been given to man, and 
which would be forever the language 
of all the redeemed. These were the 
great theological reasons, besides his 
broad love for humanity, which led 
Eliot to be a missionary among the 
Indians. He was a good Hebrew 
scholar; but as he went on, we do not 
find that this helped him to under- 
stand the Indian language. He saw 
that the first thing to do was to learn 
that language. This he began in 
earnest about the year 1643. He 
found as he says “a pregnant witted 
young man, who had been servant in 
an English house, who pretty well 
understood our language, better than 
he could speak it, and well under- 
stood his own language, and hath a 
clear pronunciation. Him I made 
my interpreter. ... And thus I came 
at it. We must not sit still and 
look for miracles: up and be doing, 
and the Lord will be with thee. 
Prayer and Pains through faith in 
Jesus Christ, will do any thing.” 
Then began a story of missionary zeal 
and labor, unique in the history of 
religion, full of interest, even to any 
one who thinks the apostle’s gifts 
might have been exerted in a nobler 
service. 

In 1646Eliot began to preach to the 
Indians in their own tongue. At first 
he had a service beginning with a 
prayer which was in English, “being 
not so farre acquainted with the In- 
dian languageas to express our hearts 
herein, before God or them.” Then 
he preached to them in Indian, and 
after he had finished asked them if 
they understood all that was already 
spoken, and whether all of them in 
the wigwam did understand, or only 
some few; and they answered to this 
question with a multitude of voices, 
that they all of them did understand 
all that which was then spoken to 
them. One asked—how he might 
come to know Jesus Christ. Another 
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—whether Englishmen were ever so 
ignorant of Jesus Christ as them- 
selves? Another—whether Jesus 
Christ could understand prayers in the 
Indian language? Another—how 
could there be an image of God, since 
it was forbidden in the second com- 
mandment? Another—whether if 
the father be naughty and the child 
good, God will be offended with that 
child, because in the second com- 
mandment it is said he visits the in- 
iquities of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren? 

On the 28th of October, 1646, a 
large number assembled in the wig- 
wam of a Chief Waban on the south 
side of the Charles River near Water- 
town, now in the town of Newton, 
then called Nonantum (which means 
rejoicing)—where was the first In- 
dian mission established in New Eng- 
land. The sermon was an hour and 
a quarter long. FEliot’s text was 
Ezekiel xxxvii, 9, 10. “Son of man, 
say to the wind, Thus saith the Lord 
God,” etc. Wind was the Indian 
name of Waban, the great chief— 
and it seemed to his hearers as if Eliot 
were giving out of the Bible a direct 
call of the Lord to Waban; but Eliot 
declared that when he selected the 
text he never thought of it. 

In 1647 Eliot writes: “They have 
begun to build a stone wall, and want 
tools faster than I can furnish them, 
and the women spin pretty well.” In 
the summer of 1650, Natick (a place 
of hills) was chosen as a fit place for 
a town where the praying Indians 
could all be gathered into a town of 
their own. Eliot writes of the new 
enterprise: “We are in great want of 
tooles and many necessaries, and when 
Wwe cannot goe we must be content 
to creep.” 

Eliot’s heart was full of joy. He 
had found the better side of the In- 
dian character; they venerated him as 
a great benefactor and father; he in 
vision saw the whole race coming in- 
to the Christian fold. His zeal and 
labor knew no rest. By day reach- 
ing them wherever he could by walk- 


ing or riding, on Sunday whenever 
he could venture to leave his own 
church, and on longer journeys 
whenever he could take the time, 
down as far as the Cape, up through 
Concord, as far as the woods of New 
Hampshire, wherever he could convey 
the gospel to a gathering of Indians 
in their wigwams, or under some 
broad branching tree, there the apos- 
tle was to be found. He gave his 
strength and his money to the cause 
and faced danger and death with the 
spirit of the early martyrs. Often 
shelterless, wet to the skin all day 
long, halting to rest at night, wring- 
ing the water from his stockings, and 
with no fire, he speaks of it all with 
joy: “God stepped in and helped— 
for I considered that word of God, 
‘Endure hardness as a good soldier 
of Christ.’” And then when the day’s 
work was done, long into the hours 
of the night, by his tallow candle, 
with an endurance and enthusiasm 
never surpassed, translating the Scrip- 
tures and works of piety for his In- 
dian converts. 

First came a little catechism in 
1654; then the book of Genesis in 
1655; also in the same year the Gos- 
pel of Matthew; a few of the Psalms 
in 1658; the whole of the New Testa- 
ment in 1661; and the whole Bible 
in 1663; and then other books of de- 
votion—the last of his translations 
being Shephard’s “Sincere Convert” 
in 1689. 

One is appalled, humiliated, as he 
thinks of the remarkable labors of this 
wonderful man. Baxter, writing to 
him not long before his death, says: 
“The industry of Jesuits and friars, 
and their successes in Congo, Japan 
and China, shame us all save you.” 

The latter part of the seventeenth 
century witnessed in all the region 
about our northern lakes a wonderful 
display of the Jesuit missionary’s zeal, 
his readiness for toil, hardships and 
death. Self was forgotten in utter de- 


votion to his order; he was ready for 
any sacrifice, even to martyrdom. 
Allouez, Dablon and Marquette were 
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but a few of those missionaries who 
at the same time with Eliot were 
making unsurpassed missionary jour- 
neys and efforts to bring the Indians 
to a knowledge of the Christian faith. 

Among the Jesuit missionaries of 
the Northwest, perhaps no one was 
more active than Father Gabriel 
Druillettes. On one of his expedi- 
tions he came from Quebec to Rogs- 
bray as he called Rocksborough, 
where he was received by Governor 
Dudley, and made a visit to Eliot the 
year after he had established his mis- 
sion at Natick. 

In “The Puritan Age and Rule in 
the Colony of Massachusetts Bay,” 
Dr. George E. Ellis writes: “And 
now we have to present to ourselves 
a notable scene. The priest, a Jesuit 
on an embassy, named Le R. Pére 
Gabriel Dremillette de la Compagnie 
de Jesu writes: ‘On my way I arrived 
at Rogsbray where the minister 
named Eliot who was _ instructing 
some savages, received me to lodge 
with him as the night had overtaken 
me. He treated me with respect and 
affection, and prayed me to pass the 
winter with him.” Here is a scene 
which might well engage the pencil 
of an artist whose sympathies re- 
sponded to the subject. Two men, 
then in the vigor of life, who were 
yet to pass their fourscore years in 
their loved but poorly rewarded 
labor for the savages, separated as 
the poles in their, religious convic- 
tions, principles and methods, trained 
in antipathies, and zealous hostility 
to each other, are seen in simple, lov- 
ing converse as kind host and respon- 
sive stranger guest. The humble 
sitting and working room of the 
Apostle Eliot in his modest cottage 
has the essentials of comfort, and 
there is a guest-chamber. Around the 
hearthstone are two or three Indian 
children, whom Eliot had near him 
as pupils, while he himself was a 
learner from some docile elders of the 
race, whose barbarous tongue he was 
seeking to acquire through grunts 
and gutturals, that he might set forth 
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in it the whole oracles of God. His 
hopeful experiment in the Indian vil- 
lage at Natick had recently been put 
on trial. The priest was, after his 
own different fashion, spending him- 
self in his own work. The aims of 
both were the same; their methods 
widely unlike.” 

One can scarcely imagine the dif- 
ficulties which beset Eliot in the work 
of translation into the Indian lan- 
guage. The story runs that when 
he came to translate the verse in 
Judges v. 28: “The mother of Sisera 
looked out at the window, and 
cried through the lattice,” he could 
find no word for lattice. He asked 
one after another and then described 
it as framework, netting, wicker. 
At last they gave him a long, unpro- 
nounceable word; some years later 
when he understood their dialect bet- 
ter, he laughed outright to find he 
had translated it: “The mother of 
Sisera looked out at the window, and 
cried through the eel-pot.” 

But an end must come even to 
labors such as Eliot's. All through 
life he had been an example of the 
greatest temperance and charity. He 
lived most frugally. His charity was 
boundless so that Cotton Mather says: 
“He that will write of Eliot must 
write of his charity,or say nothing. . .. 
He did not put off his charity to be 
put in his last will as many who there- 
in show that their charity is against 
their will; but he was his own admin- 
istrator. He made his own hands 
his executors, and his own eyes his 
overseers.” 

His wife died in 1687; and in the 
church book is this record: “In y® 
yeare my ancient dearly beloved wife 
dyed, I was sick to death, but the 
Lord was pleased to delay me, and 
keep in my service, which was but 
pure and weak.” Mather says: “Be- 
fore a vast confluence of the good 
people which were come to her fu- 
neral, I heard her aged husband who 
rarely wept say with tears over the 
coffin: ‘Here lies my dear, faithful, 
pious, prudent, prayerful wife. I 
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shall go to her, and she not return to 
me.’ ” 

Still with difficulty but with zeal and 
love he made his way up to the old 
meeting house; and once with feeble- 
ness and weariness leaning upon the 
arm of his deacon he said: “This is 
very like the way to heaven—'tis up 
hill. The Lord by his grace fetch us 
up.” And spying a bush near by he 
added: “And truly there are thorns 
and briars in the way too.” 

In his later years, a sense of dis- 
couragement came over him very 
often as to the work among the In- 
dians. He found the evils of civiliza- 
tion seemed to more than balance the 
grace of the gospel; and as more and 
more their bounds were encroached 
upon and limited, their anger and 
cruelty increased. The war with 
Philip seemed to arouse a determina- 
tion that nothing but extermination 
would do. That haughty and power- 
ful sachem would have nothing to do 
with Christianity. When Eliot of- 
fered to come and preach to him, he 
took hold of a button on his coat and 
said that he “cared for his gospel just 
as much as he cared for that button.” 

There are not many incidents in 
history more pathetic than when by an 
order of the General Court the In- 
dians at Natick were removed to 
Deer Island, and Eliot met them 
to see them depart quietly and early 
on their journey. Writes one of his 
biographers: “That settlement toward 
which the heart of the good apostle 
had yearned alike through seasons of 
discouragement and hope, the foun- 
dations of which were laid by his own 
hands, and hallowed by his own pray- 
ers; where the tree of life, as he be- 
lieved, was firmly rooted in the wil- 
derness; where, by the patient labor of 
years, he had made the word of God 
understood, and had reared civil and 
social institutions; that settlement 
which, probably next to his own 
home, he loved better than anything 
else on earth,—is suddenly broken 
up, and its inhabitants are hurried 
away from their fields and homes, into 
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what is little better than an imprison- 
ment. At the hour of their departure, 
the venerable man, on whose head 
more than seventy winters had shed 
their frosts, stands with them . . . to 
teach them the lesson, not of resent- 
ment against man, but of submission 
to God.” 

As the end drewnear a friend asked 
him how he was, and he said: “Alas! 
I have lost everything; my under- 
standing leaves me; my memory fails 
me; but I thank God, my charity holds 
out still; I find that rather grows than 
fails.” 

On the 21st of May, 1690, in the 
eighty-sixth year of his age, he calmly 
fell asleep. No missionary who ever 
labored for the gospel had a nobler 
zeal; no martyr who ever faced the 
flames had a more heroic spirit; no 
saint in the long written or unwritten 
canon had a saintlier soul. His mis- 
sionary spirit and earnestness were as 
wise as St. Paul’s; his charity and 
sympathy as sweet as St. Francis d’As- 
sisi’s; and as the years go on his be- 
comes one of the most commanding 
figures among all the English Puri- 
tans who entered into the early life of 
America. 

When Dean Stanley came to this 
country, and was asked what places 
would be of most interest to him, he 
said: “I want to see the place where 
the Pilgrims landed, and where the 
Apostle Eliot preached.” 

We sometimes think we must look 
to the far-off ages for our real saints. 
The life of Eliot proves to us they are 
as possible now; and when at Newton 
or Ponkapog or Natick or the school 
house at Jamaica Plain or the old 
grammar school on Kearsarge Ave- 
nue, or the old church at Eliot Square 
in Roxbury, we mark the scenes of his 
labors, or by the old burying ground 
at the corner of Eustis and Washing- 
ton Streets in Boston we stand by his 
grave, let us take to heart the great 
lesson of the ages, and know that the 
call to saintship has not ceased, and 
its possibilities have not died out. 








A LITTLE LEAVEN. 


By Annie E. 


E was a small man when at the 
high tide of life, but death, tak- 
ing him in the beginning of old 

age, made him seem tiny and, 
smoothing out the crow’s feet and 
putting here and there the mysterious 
touch of youth, that atoning grace 
the dread visitant sometimes grants, 
laid him in his coffin with a wrapping 
of resurrected boyhood about his 
person. His gray hair curled over 
his ears, much as it had in its tow 
colored days, while the fresh color 
and the pervasive sweetness of his 
smile assisted the illusion. Old and 
young filed through the room where 
he lay, leaned over, and looked and 
marvelled at the transformation. 
Sometimes a tear dropped on his 
folded hands or made a spot on the 
immaculate broadcloth of his coat. 
The air was heavy with sorrow, and 
yet there was no father nor mother, 
wife nor child, no person with any tie 
of blood to mourn his loss. There 
was a hush within the house, crowded 
to its utmost capacity, and through 
the long veranda, where men stood 
closely, and out on the grass plot of 
the front yard, where an old dog lay 
in dejected isolation, only moving to 
paw a fly off his ear now and then. 
A bee flew booming in and whizzed 
against a drawn down window shade, 
and the distant sound of mowing 
came from across the lowlands to 
emphasize the suspension of all activ- 
ity here. A few blocks away the flag 
drifted at half mast on Academy 
Green; for the name on the coffin 
plate was that of the principal who 
for thirty years had shaped the char- 
acter and destiny of the town’s lead- 
ing citizens. “David Ostrander, 
aged sixty years,” the silver words 
said; but the boys had always called 
him “Little David” behind his back. 
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To the community at large he had 
long been simply the Professor, a 
title synonymous with help and sus- 
taining force and pervasive kindness. 

Old, gnarled and _ work-twisted, 
Mrs. Sickles, the washerwoman, in 
the dark corner behind the melodeon 
sat and pushed down the fingers of 
her cotton gloves and counted back- 
ward the times those stiff folded 
hands in the coffin had helped her 
over hard places in life. It was a 
heterogeneous company which sat 
ranged along the wall and crowded 
closely on camp chairs, intense 
and silent spectators of this last 
scene in the drama of a life lived out. 
Each was passing in mental review 
his own association with the past of 
the dead. A tall pale woman with a 
face like a statue of accusing justice 
was reviewing an episode of her own, 
when the Professor had by wise coun- 
sel helped her to conceal a domestic 
disaster which publicity would have 
converted into a tragedy. More than 
one black-coated figure crowded into 
the hall, blew his nose with masculine 
stoicism, recalling the aid which had 
made his ewn future of past uncer- 
tainty and struggle into a prosperous 
present of professional success. It 
had long been the proud boast of 
Wiltwyck that no boy or girl with 
courage or brains need go without a 
higher education. There was always 
the Professor as the deus ex machina. 
His theory was that there were 
deposits of power in the form of 
money in every community sufficient 
to turn out the most finished prod- 
ucts of educated citizenship, and that 
a needed work was the direction of 
that force toward the proper material, 
always at hand in the public schools. 
So it had come about that for long 
years a procession of youth had filed 
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annually out of his high school into 
the colleges of the land, irrespective 
of arbitrary conditions of wealth or 
poverty; and so silent were these ac- 
customed achievements that they had 
long since ceased to excite comment 
or commendation. Indeed latterly it 
was almost forgotten whose agency it 
was that held together benefactors 
and benefited. 

About the open doorway at the 
back end of the hall was clustered a 
little group of human _ superfluities 
and shiftless incompetents, whom the 
contemptuous thrift of the female 
martinet who ruled this bachelor 
establishment had placed there. For 
the last time they had tracked up her 
clean floors and defiled with their 
malodorous presence her sacred pre- 
cinct. They might halt and shuffle 
and sidle in to look once more on the 
face whose kindly eyes had many a 
time penetrated and pardoned their 
lies and treacheries and humbugging 
thriftlessness, but then they must 
huddle outside the open door. The 
minister waiting to conduct the ser- 
vice pondered deeply what he con- 
sidered the Professor’s lovable but 
pernicious weakness of character 
anent this class. 

“You deliberately assist the most 
unworthy,” he had protested on one 
more than usually aggravated occa- 
sion. “Here you’ve been giving 
money again to those worthless 
Brennans, when you know they went 
seven strong last week to the circus 
on the proceeds of their household 
effects sold at auction!” 

“Yes, I know,” the Professor ad- 
mitted with a deprecatory smile, “I 
know, Dominie, they’re distinctly un- 
worthy; but then so am I in the 
Lord’s sight, and it’s only a difference 
in degree. Besides,” he went on 
whimsically, plucking up some cour- 
age of resistance to the rising wrath 
of his pastor’s face, “who will help the 
unworthy poor if I don’t? There are 
so many of you to look after the 
worthy!” 

“David, you talk like a fool some- 
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times!”—and the Professor admitted 
it good-naturedly to the Dominie’s 
irate back as the latter walked off. 

It was the same in his school. 
The stupid, the blunderers and the 
incompetent were sure of his never 
failing patient efforts, and to set weak 
and wavering and halting feet on 
paths that climb was his especial care. 
Nobody ever remembered to have 
seen him treated with rebellion or 
disrespect. His dignified and punc- 
tilious courtesy seemed to demand 
the best of manners in return; while 
beneath the mild exterior was a slum- 
bering volcano of contempt which 
woke only to pour a fierce volume of 
invective that was worse than blows 
upon cowardice and meanness and 
deceit. He always went at it ham- 
mer and tongs when he scented 
untruth in the air, and he had 
far less mercy on that fault when it 
was an intellectual than when it was 
a moral transgression. The boys 
and girls whom he had guided and 
toiled over, stimulating some, re- 
straining others, but molding all to 
higher purposes, were gathered with 
the rest to see his busy little body 
laid away. 

“Blessed are the dead who die in 
the Lord; they rest from their 
labors.” 

All the intense personal feeling 
clustered there seemed suddenly to 
run into the groove of formalism. 
The friend on whom warm human 
thoughts and memories were cen- 
tered, in which were elements of love 
and familiarity and the kindly humor 
of daily intercourse, seemed at once 
removed to the distant ranks of the 
great “dead who have died in the 
Lord.” He had but just now been 
here in the room, and the air seemed 
sentient with his spirit. Now he was 
forever away; and the minister who 
had loved him like a brother put on 
the mantle of ritualism and removed 
himself from those everyday rela- 
tions. 

A man came quietly in and sat 
down. His face was familiar to many 
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there as one of Wiltwyck’s boys 
twenty years ago, who had gone out 
into the world and achieved success 
that was approaching greatness. He 
was now a senator from another state 
and had been a foreign minister 
through a recent administration. In 
a cobbler’s shop where a _ daily 
caucus of local Solons sat upon the 
affairs of the community his status 
was fully expressed on the morrow. 
“Bill Hutchins,” said the speaker, 
with fine American appreciation of 
an added rank in the dropping of all 
titles and the giving of a nickname, 
“Bill Hutchins hes sot down to meals 
with Queen Victory!” His coming 
was so unexpected and so quiet that 
even the solemnity of the occasion 
could hardly restrain the looks of 
curiosity. When the Dominie had 
finished, he rose and spoke. 

“T have come a thousand miles,” he 
said, “to be present on this occasion, 
and I think my old friends and neigh- 
bors and his will allow me to say a 
few words in his honor. I want to 
do him a tardy justice. More and 
more as I have lived in the world of 
effort and achievement I have felt my 
debt of gratitude to this friend who 
lies here to-day; for he made me 
capable of my best and did all that 
another could do to destroy my 
worst. As I look about this room, I 
see only a similar company of his 
debtors, and I know that each of you 
could testify to help or comfort or 
inspiration of his that has pushed you 
out of your hardest place on the 
journey. How many of you men 
owe to him your trade or profession, 
as I do? More of you even than 
know it. And how many happy and 
prosperous homes represented here 
owe the intelligence and thrift and 
enlightenment of their mothers and 
daughters to his training? I doubt 
not that his goodness and perfect un- 
selfishness have met with constant 
and abiding gratitude.” A_ richly 
dressed woman who sat near the win- 
dow let a tear roll unrestrained from 
under her closed eyelids, and the 
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little group crowding in the back hall 
doorway drew nearer, unmindful of 
the housekeeper’s menacing glances. 

“His ministrations were constant 
and to all classes, and no man could 
more richly deserve thereward implied 
in the words, ‘Inasmuch as ye did it to 
the least of these my brethren.’ But 
he had in him and exercised in the 
noblest way, though quite uncon- 
scious of it, the highest qualities of 
citizenship. He loved as a son his 
mother the city in which he lived, and 
one of the greatest deprivations he 
suffered was that his school duties 
made it impossible for him to take an 
active part in her service. Within 
the past year I have been making in- 
quiries, quite unknown to him, by 
letter and in person, with a view to 
offering some sort of public acknowl- 
edgment of his work during his life- 
time. And now it is too late! It 
was he who really gave to you your 
hospital, your orphan asylum, your 
well organized associated charities, 
your almshouse, and your reformed 
city government. I have _ traced 
minutely the history of the movements 
which -gave those institutions birth, 
and in each case it was the leaven of 
his spirit and effort that after untiring 
work from one individual to another 
produced the desired result. You 
awoke one day to find a general de- 
mand for some needed benefaction or 
reform, and you never stopped to ask 
from whence it came. For years 
each accomplishment of that kind has 
had its inception in the one self- 
effacing soul who least of all recog- 
nized his own agency. 

“Tl have sometimes wondered if he 
ever had moments of realizing how 
splendid were his mental powers or 
his capacity for attaining distinction. 
3ut I know well that if he had, his 
highest ambition would still have 
been to serve with his best abilities 
the city of his birth and his love. He 
never failed to remind you _ that 
the generous instruction you had 
thus far enjoyed you owed to the 
community that so well protects an‘! 
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trains her youth. To owe without 
repayment, he said, was a shame to 
the debtor, and during all the years of 
your residence within her borders 
you were bound by the highest obli- 
gations to repay to the city your best 
and most devoted service. This, it 
seems to me, is the truest loyalty and 
the highest patriotism in a republic, 
—to devote your finest powers to the 
community in which you live. To 
this principle everywhere applied a 
representative government owes its 
character and force and perpetuity; 
and for this principle the man before 
us laid down his life!” 

Then a wonderful thing took place 
at the schoolmaster’s funeral. One 
after another rose to testify as grate- 
ful recipients of the dead man’s bene- 
factions and impulses toward good, 
and the crowded little house became 
an informal experience meeting, 
where even the tatterdemalions with- 
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ARRIET MARTINEAU was, 
and perhaps is, the foremost 
name of the nineteenth century 

among women. Writers for the press 
were not so numerous in 1830 that the 
power of one could not be felt through- 
out civilization. What Miss Marti- 
neau would say about America was 
considered a matter of immense im- 
portance. What she did say was, on 
the whole, so generous, and her criti- 
cisms were so lacking in British com- 
placency, that her books had enor- 
mous popularity; but like almost all 
books read in 1840 they are now out 
of print. I see a few of her delightful 
tales, such as “Feats on a Fiord,” are 
reappearing; and a new edition of her 
“History of England” is on the 
market. But for the most part, un- 
less we are happy enough to come 
upon second-hand copies of ‘“Retro- 
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out the door bore tearful witness also. 
It was the world-old miracle revealed 
of the silent power of the yeast in the 
loaf. When they laid him in the 
ground, all were chief mourners in a 
kinship that is nearer than blood; 
and when they went away, it was with 
an unspoken compact between their 
hearts. 

Wiltwyck has added to her avenues 
of “good diffused” a storehouse of 
learning, where all may freely par- 
take; and over the entrance is a tab- 
let bearing this inscription: “This 
library is a memorial to David 
Ostrander, for thirty years principal 
of Wiltwyck High School, whose 
life, spent with entire self-abnegation 
in the service of this community, was 
an example of the highest American 
citizenship, and whose monument is 
to be found in every achievement for 
the city’s best government, enlighten- 
ment and elevation.” 


IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Powell. 


spect of Western Travel and Society 
in America,” we shall have to content 
ourselves with her “Autobiography.” 

I shall pass by Miss Martineau’s 
remarkable reception in America 
and her almost triumphal tour, 
and confine myself to her experience 
in New England. This, very fortu- 
nately for her, was the close, rather 
than the beginning, of her tour. For 
had she landed at Boston, and met 
Garrison and Channing, and ex- 
pressed her sympathy with their views, 
she certainly would never have held 
open salon at Washington for Web- 
ster and Calhoun and Clay, and would 
assuredly not have been welcomed as 
she was by the governors of South 
Carolina and Louisiana. At that very 
time the students of Lane Theological 
Seminary were forbidden to discuss 
slavery, under threat of expulsion. In- 
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deed, to question the character of 
American slavery endangered the life 
of the critic. During all her prelimi- 
nary travel Miss Martineau complains 
that she had heard everywhere of the 
abolitionists, but always as destruc- 
tives; and she had come to a conviction 
that they were a restless set of turbu- 
lent agitators, who cared only to venti- 
late their views at the expense of 
national prosperity. But she had for- 
tunately seen slavery first; and seen 
it on both sides. She had met the 
noblest people of the South in their 
homes, and had observed, as Mrs. 
Stowe never did, the mollifying cir- 
cumstances connected with human 
bondage. She had discussed slavery 
with Clay and Calhoun, and had heard 
Madison express his conviction of its 
inherent vice and the danger it was to 
the political life of the Union. Last 
of all, she comes to New England; she 
meets the abolitionists themselves, and 
records as her closing sentiment that 
“the happiest class in America is 
clearly the small band of the original 
abolitionists—men and women wholly 
devoted to a lofty purpose and sur- 
rendering for it much that others most 
prize.” Her friendships which en- 
dured, and the correspondents of her 
later years, were wholly of New Eng- 
land: Channing, Sumner, Emerson, 
Garrison, Phillips. 

Still Miss Martineau had no inten- 
tion of taking any part publicly in our 
controversy. There was an almost 
insane antagonism to allowing a for- 
eigner to interfere with our institu- 
tions. George Thompson had been 
mobbed, his life endangered even in 
New York, and he had been driven out 
of the country. Miss Martineau had 
come to see, and to see as far as possi- 
ble the truth everywhere. It would be 
time enough to denounce slavery when 
she had returned to England. But 
there was an abolitionist convention 
to be held in Boston, and she had been 
invited. She went as an observer; but 
an innocent note was handed her, ask- 
ing if she had any objection to making 
a few remarks. “Tf,” she notes in her 
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“Retrospect,” “I had been a mere 
stranger, I ought to have declined to 
mix myself’ with their proceedings. 
But I had long ago published against 
slavery and declared my conviction 
that this was a question of humanity, 
not of country, a moral, and not a mere 
political question. The case was clear 
as daylight to my conscience.” She 
says: “I foresaw ... that my relations 
to the country would be completely 
changed, as I should be suddenly 
transformed from being a guest and 
an observer to being considered a mis- 
sionary and a spy; and results even 
more serious than this might be 
reasonably anticipated.” 

But the consequences in full she 
could not have foreseen. The hub- 
bub was so great, and the modes of 
insult were so various, as to justify the 
conclusion that the whole nation had 
risen against her; but she had done her 
duty and was satisfied. The truth is, 
the years preceding the middle of this 
century were breeders of a peculiar 
moral courage—an utter abandon- 
ment of selfishness for the sake of prin- 
ciple. It was slow work, but very 
thorough work, which created Garri- 
son and Miss Martineau, May and 
Goodell and Gerrit Smith and Chan- 
ning and Alvan Stewart and Doctor 
Follen and Lucy Stone—like the 
Master in this, that they were ready 
to die for the truth. 

Several Southern governors united 
in a demand on the’ governor of 
Massachusetts that the abolitionists 
should be turned over to the courts of 
the slave States and tried by Southern 
laws. Strange as it may seem, the 
attorney general of the Common- 
wealth favored this action; and the 
governor was not loath. He wished 
the subject left to the states where the 
peculiar institution existed, “and in 
the hands of an All-wise Providence, 
who in His own good time is able to 
cause it to disappear.” The good 
Providence operated in 1863. But the 
demand of the Southern governors was 
laid before the legislature. The aboli- 
tionists demanded a hearing before 
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they were extradited and outlawed. 
Doctor Channing, Garrison, Goodell, 
Follen, Loring, were there. Doctor 
Follen led, and fought the ground inch 
by inch. The legislature did not even 
reply to the Southern demands. The 
next election began the great popu- 
lar revulsion. If the South believed 
in state rights, so did the people of 
Massachusetts. They elected a legis- 
lature which stood in no likelihood of 
outlawing free citizens. It passed the 
first series of anti-slavery resolutions 
ever passed by an American legisla- 
ture—and by a vote of 378 to 16. 

Imagine our visitor after this Boston 
experience riding out about Charles- 
ton with the Hayneses and Cal- 
houns, or peacefully visiting slave 
markets, as she already had. Her 
pictures of such scenes almost draw 
me away from my purpose to accom- 
pany her only through New Eng- 
land :— 


‘¢The sale of a man was just concludi: g 
when we entered the market. A woman with 
two children, one at the breast and another 
holding by her apron, composed the next lot. 
The restless zeal of the auctioneer who 
counted the bids was the most infernal sight 
I ever beheld. The woman was neatly 
dressed. The elder child clung to her. She 
hung her head low, lower and still lower on her 
breast; yet turning her eyes incessantly from 
side to side with an intensity of anxiety that 
showed she had not reached the last stage of 
despair. I should have thought that her 
agony of shame and dread would have 
silenced the tongue of every spectator.” 


But a lady turned to her and said: 
“My theory is that one race must serve 
the other. I don’t care which. If the 
blacks ever get the upper hand, I 
shouldn’t mind standing on that table 
to be sold with my two children.” 

“Uncle Tom's Cabin” does not 
bristle more sharply with indignant 
denunciation than the pages of “The 
Ketrospect.” New England itself had 
hardly got rid of its last manumitted 
bond servants; and our guest felt that 
worse even than slaveholding was the 
selfish sympathy with it which she 
found in Boston and New York. But 
New England was rapidly girding her- 
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self to lead the fight with injustice to 
the death. 

The homely peculiarities of New 
England were the first to draw the 
attention of the visitor, the quaintness 
of nomenclature, and the funny signs 
which swung in the streets. Greek, 
Roman and Hebrew names were 
mixed up promiscuously in naming 
towns and in naming babies alike. 
Cosmopolitan as she was, she did not 
easily take in the fact that America 
was rapidly becoming a conglomerate 
of all races, and her language one of all 
languages. She disliked the habit 
which all Americans have of rocking 
while sitting. English women sit 
down to rest; American women can 
never sit still. The reason may be the 
increasing nervousness of our western 
stock; it may come from our being 
overworked. At all events the art of 
stopping is an art that not one Amer- 
ican in a thousand comprehends. I 
think foreigners invariably feel our 
restlessness. Proctor once said to me: 
“] cannot rest in America. I don’t 
sleep as well as in England. The sen- 
sation of absolute rest seems unknown 
here. Even to talk with your people, 
or to be in the room with some, rasps 
me.” 

The New England college was a 
theme particularly attractive to Miss 
Martineau. She attended Harvard 
Commencement exercises, and her 
pictures of the occasion areexceedingly 
entertaining. The number of students 
in attendance at that time was about 
two hundred, and their average ex- 
penses were about two hundred dollars 
a year. Board cost eighty dollars a 
year, and lodging fifteen. This 
“expensiveness of living” she set down 
as the cause of a depression. There 
was a proposition on foot to create a 
general fund to cover the expenses of 
the poorer students. But Miss Mar- 
tineau’s opinion coincided with her 
independent instinct, that such a grad- 
ing of students as “indigent” and “self- 
reliant” would do more harm than 
good. 

What the commons table was in 
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1835 does not appear; but the table 
set by Mrs. Eaton, wife of the first 
president, was proven before the Gen- 
eral Court to be: “For breakfast two 
sizings of bread and a quart of beer; 
and the evening commons were a pye.” 
It does not appear whether there was 
a whole “pye” foreach student, nor if so 
what was the size of it. There evi- 
<lently was not then the view now prev- 
alent of the close relation of a strong 
mind and a stout body; for a law was 
passed for reforming the extravagance 
of Commencements, and it was de- 
clared thatthenceforth “no preparation 
of plumb cake or roasted, boyled or 
baked meats, or pyes of any kind, shall 
be made by any Commencer”; nor 
could any such have “any distilled 
lyquors in his chamber”; and “if any 
who stand for degrees evade the law 
by plain cake they shall forfeit the 
honors of the college.” One more 
statute prohibited the use of silk night- 
gowns as tending to discourage people 
from giving their children a college 
education. The university at the time 
of Miss Martineau’s visit was a sub- 
ject of much solicitation. Two pro- 
fessors were laid by by illness; one was 
away on a long journey; while there 
were vacancies of eight or ten years’ 
standing. There had been a revolt of 
the students in 1834. The salaries of 
the professors were in some cases not 
above five hundred dollars. The 
library numbered forty thousand vol- 
umes. 

The picture of Commencement day 
is familiar to a fewof us, but not to the 
Loys of the present day. A student 
from Maryland was marshal, and 
ushered the president in and up the 
aisle to his seat on the platform. The 
governor of the state and his aids, 
with officers and dignitaries, were soon 
seated on either hand. “Mr. Webster 
stole in from behind when the proceed- 
ings were half over, and retired before 
they were finished.” The exercises 
consisted of orations, poems, dia- 
logues. 3ut to the commencement 
dinner, alas, Miss Martineau was not 
admitted. It would be interesting to 
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know whether the programme in- 
cluded the college yell, with consider- 
able cigarette smoking, as well as 
strenuous efforts at witty after-dinner 
speeches. But the president’s levee 
she could attend,—where she found 
almost every person eminent in the 
state. 

Mr. Sparks, who was then busy 
editing Washington’s correspondence, 
breakfasted with Miss Martineau the 
next morning; bringing with him the 
pass given by Arnold to André and 
extracted from his boot when captured. 
They went to hear the Phi Beta Kappa 
oration delivered by Everett. She dis- 
liked the oration very much, but spent 
much time at Mr. Everett’s as well as 
Judge Story’s and other notables— 
everywhere an honored guest. This 
it must be noted was previous to the 
abolition episode. Mr. Bancrcft took 
her to Amherst, where she met Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock, who was then in all 
his glory as a brilliant lecturer on 
geology. It is not to be forgotten that 
his lectures were attended by a large 
number of girls. Those girls (as 
many as forty or fifty) were from the 
schools and families about. 


‘* The students appeared quite as attentive 
as if they had had the room to themselves. 
We found that the admission of girls to lec- 
tures was a practice of some years’ standing 
and that no evil had been found to result from 
it. I doubt whether such a spectacle is to be 
seen out of New England.” 


This was an error, for I remember 
in my boyhood that the lectures in 
Hamilton College, especially in chem- 
istry and natural philosophy, were at- 
tended by a daily concourse of women, 
not all of them young. By what 
evolution it came about that outsiders 
of both sexes were excluded from free 
access to college lectures I do not 
know. Amherst is described as a 
Presbyterian college, and thriving, as 
orthodox or church colleges all did, 
with professors working with the stu- 
dents much like companions. 

From the top of Mount Holyoke 
there was to be seen a spectacle that 
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paid for a visit to America. Riding 
down in the evening, there was quite 
a shower of meteors, and one that 
sailed like a golden balloon and burst 
in a broad flash and shower of green 
fire. It was the time of the annual 
visitation of August meteors. During 
November of 1835 she also saw the 
marvelous displays in the heavens, 
which were only second in brilliancy 
to those of 1833. At four in the morn- 
ing was the grandest sight. There 
were then three kinds of lights in the 
heavens besides the usual array of 
stars. There were shooting points of 
light all directed from one center of 
the circuit of the horizon, much re- 
sembling a thick shower of luminous 
snow. There were luminous bodies 
which hung dimly in the air. There 
were also falling fireballs, some of 
which burst. One was described as 
larger than the full moon. Many peo- 
ple betook themselves to prayer, and 
there was a general impression that an 
end was about to come to the world. 
Miss Martineau on the night in ques- 
tion was staying at the house of one 
of the Harvard professors.. The 
shower of meteors was preceded by a 
beautiful rose-colored flush across the 
entire sky and a brightness like day. 
During her last April in America, she 
was with Bryant, Miss Sedgwick, and 
“the author of the Palmyra Letters,” 
and they were making copious com- 
ments on the stupidity of people who 
missed seeing the meteoric showers; 
yet they afterwards went home so full 
of talk as not to observe a splendid 
aurora over their heads. 

Miss Martineau discovered that the 
only way to make the most of America 
in summer is to rise at four o’clock in 
the morning. “The cream of the 
morning” is what my friend Tim calls 
it. There are then three hours ahead 
which come as near being beatific as 
our earth can afford. There begins, 
I suppose at the Atlantic shore, that 
marvelous wave of bird music which 
approaches us always from the east, 
moves overhead, and then on west- 
ward—a tidal wave of song, which 
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cannot stop short of the Pacific. The 
robin invariably opens it, but he is fol- 
lowed after a time by the cat-bird- and 
other thrushes, and by such birds as 
are locally distributed. But it is the 
marvelous sweet odors also of early 
morning which entrance the senses. 
In June it is the clover just opening 
over square miles of meadows; and in 
July it is the richness of the basswood 
blending with new-cut hay. With all 
the rest there is the sense of cleanli- 
ness and purity in the dew-washed air. 
Miss Martineau, like a true English- 
woman, was a good walker, and she 
could mount a horse for a long saddle 
ride. She wanted her dinner if pos- 
sible served out of doors—because 
there you have a better chance of a 
visit from humming birds. I 
remember, when meeting Charles 
Kingsley and his daughter, that the 
latter complained of the inability of 
American women to walk or to ride on 
horseback. She was accustomed to 
a walk of twelve or fifteen miles; “but,” 
said she, “I think your ladies do not 
consider it genteel to tramp about the 
country.” I told her I believed it was 
partly constitutional inability. Our 
women had but recently secured 
rights to college training; and they had 
not yet obtained the privilege of 
athletic training. “Ah, yes,” said she, 
“but they are very free about some 
things; for in Ohio I came upon a 
woman’s crusade against saloons; and 
they were on their knees in the streets. 
[ did not like it!” 

The New England villages Miss 
Martineau pronounced to be all of 
them beautiful; but of all she held 
Northampton to be most beautiful. 


‘* It lies in the rich meadows which border 
the Connecticut. The habitations of its gen- 
try crown the green knolls and terraces or are 
half buried in gay gardens or hidden under 
clumps of elm. The celebrated Mt. Hol- 
yoke and Mt. Tom are just at hand, and the 
Sugar Loaf is in view; while the brimming 
Connecticut winds about and about in the 
meadows as if unwilling like the traveler to 
leave such a spot.” 


With this graceful compliment we find 
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that Bancroft is her host; and we won- 
der whether the charm of his gallantry 
did not even add to the charm of 
Northampton. It was at his house 
that for the first time she tasted of 
Indian corn. It was a novel method 
of taking food, to nibble it from a cob, 
but to surrender such a vegetable 


for a question of method was 
not to be thought of. American 
mirth, common _ everywhere, was 


particularly hearty in this house; 
and “as for us, we were intoxicated 
with the beauty of the scene.” The 
enthusiasm with which she described 
Washington and Cincinnati-we are led 
to recall, and to feel that New England 
after all best pleases our guest. She 
found Bancroft a treasury of traditions, 
and so her notes are more copious for 
the two days spent here than for any 
other two days of her travels. 

The only time she quarreled with 
our mirth was on the hottest days of 
summer. “European strength will 
not stand more than an hour or two 
of laughter, in such weather.” She 
recounts a day when, after riding six- 
teen miles before ten o’clock, the wit 
flowed on for three hours; but by this 
time everybody began to beg for 
mercy—as we could laugh no longer 
with safety. There was, however, no 
stopping place; and the company had 
to scatter out of doors. She found 
one of the rarest characters among 
Americans to be a man who could not 
take a joke. Yankee inquisitiveness 
she found a curious product, but well 
balanced by Yankee secretiveness. 
Calling in a country doctor on occa- 
sion to attend a friend, she could get 
from him no sort of opinion; nor 
would he even tell what was the matter, 
or the probable delay—only replying, 
“Hope your friend will be better”; 
“must try to improve her health” ; “will 
make her better if we can.” Another 
physician explained to her that doctors 
were tormented by inquisitiveness, 
and grew into a habit of needless 
reticence. I remember a Connecticut 
schoolmaster who defined the highest 
art of his profession to be to conceal 
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his ignorance by 
nothing. 

The fame of Miss Martineau and the 
glory of her reception were not con- 
fined to the cities. In one Massachu- 
setts village a large company was 
invited to meet her. She was waited 
on by a young lady who stood before 
her a long while and was constantly 
returning. No matter how much tea 
or biscuit were refused, they were 
constantly offered. Her pertinacity 
was afterwards explained. She was a 
young lady of good family, with a 
longing to see and hear the noted 
visitor. Of course she was invited as 
a guest; but she wished to get near, 
and to hear informally—in fact, to 
gratify her curiosity. 

The New England village was at its 
prime from 1830 to 1840. The immi- 
grant had not yet disturbed tradition 
and custom. Puritanism had _soft- 
ened, but it had not departed. The 
consequence was a power to charm an 
intelligent visitor beyond any country 
life in the world. Only ignorance and 
vice need hang their heads here, says 
Miss Martineau. 


skillfully saying 


‘¢ Their common schools and high schools, 
their lyceums and cheap colleges, are excit- 
ing and feeding thousands of minds which in 
England would never get beyond the loom 
and ploughtail. If few are very learned, few 
are very ignorant; and all have the power and 
will to invite the learning of the towns among 
them.” 


The Lyceum as known a little later 
would surely have had Miss Martineau 
on the platform. I believe, however, 
that apart from the abolition episode, 
she made no public addresses. 

The harder side of New England 
life was as evident as the brighter; and 
she took care tomeet the common peo- 
ple as freelyasthegentry. Thetimehad 
not passed for attributing the death 
of children by scarlet fever, typhoid 
fever and diphtheria to Providence and 
the hand of God. One of her acquaint- 
ances had lost four out of six; another, 
five out of seven; another, thirteen out 
of sixteen. “Never did I see so many 
wornout mothers as in America.” 
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She found out what an east wind 
in Boston in winter means. She 
walked the width of the city to keep 
an appointment when the mercury 
marked seven degrees below zero. 
“My muff seemed made of ice. When 
I got home, I did not very well know 
where I was or what I was about. The 
stupefaction was particularly dis- 
agreeable. 
‘** To feel by turns the bitter change 
Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more 
fierce, 
From beds of raging fire to starve in ice, 
Thence hurried back to fire.’” 


Her pictures of coasting and sleigh- 
ing are pleasant enough; but she 
never could enter into the latter with 
any zest. However, her realistic pen 
is only too true when she describes 
New York and Boston at the close of 
a thaw, when refuse vegetables, ashes, 
sweepings from the poorer houses, and 
all sorts of filth sink slowly into a com- 
posite of half-frozen mud. She saw 
the first introduction into America of 
the Christmas tree, and remarks, after 
enjoying the scene, that she believed 
it would become one of the most flour- 
ishing exotics of New England. 

It was in 1832 that Jeremiah Mason 
argued before a House committee of 
the Massachusetts legislature in favor 
of incorporating a construction com- 
pany to build a railroad from Boston to 
Salem. The turnpike company 
fought it sharply as an infringement 
on their right to control all traffic be- 
tween the two cities. This was the 
beginning of the battle between the old 
conservative and the modern progres- 
sive ways. The railroad was char- 
tered. In 1833 there was one railroad 
in all New England, and only one. 
The revolution since that has been 
complete. There is nothing in the 
“Retrospect” of our tourist to remind 
us of Boston as it is. On Ann Street 
stood a Stage House, from which de- 
parted daily the only means of loco- 
motion for travelers and mail. The 
present fashionable part of the city was 
then a marsh. But the visitor saw one 
thing which has now vanished. The 
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glory of Boston was its India Wharf, 
its Central Wharf and Long Wharf, 
faced with warehouses, and the slips 
crowded with vessels engaged in for- 
eign trade. Railroads and factories 
have taken away all these investments; 
while foreign commerce has died down 
to insignificant proportions. 

Then Boston was the core of New 
England, charged with New England 
spirit and New England ideas. The 
population was about 70,000. Now 
it is seven times that; and the increase 
is not of New Englanders. [Europe 
and Canada make up the bulk of the 
addition to the population there and 
throughout the six states which 
gloried in being a New England. Our 
visitor felt more at home in Boston 
than anywhere else in America. Her 
ideas were here in State and in Church. 
She was a Unitarian, already advanc- 
ing to the outposts occupied by 
Theodore Parker. She was a repub- 
lican and an abolitionist. 

Theology in 1835 was fully as 
dominant as politics: both were vio- 
lent. It was the era of Jackson in the 
State, and of the Unitarian revolt in 
theology. Doctor Stewart of An- 
dover and Doctor Channing of Boston 
were leaders of the hosts. Even Ly- 
man Beecher was on trial for heresy, 
although a Calvinist who would now 
be held to be an extremist. It is 
doubtful whether Mr. Beecher would 
find a hearing to-day, if alive; while 
Parker, who was ostracized by even 
the liberals, would now be held to be 
one of the moderates. Miss Marti- 
neau’s friendship for Channing was 
one of the most delightful episodes of 
her stay. It was a lasting friendship, 
sustained by a correspondence which 
would make a charming brochure by 
itself. 

Mr. Webster she met more dis- 
tinctively in Washington; and there 
are no better pen pictures of the great 
statesman than those left by her wit. 
Her parlors in the capital city were 
his favorite resort all the time of her 
residence here. She describes him as 
brim full of mirth and fun. When 
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From the statue by Anne Whitney in the main building, Wellesley College, 


he sat in the Senate, he laughed at 
the shallow or extravagant remarks of 
his colleagues, and especially found 
amusement with Benton. But when 
meditating a speech, he became so lost 
to outside conditions that the Senate 
would adjourn without his knowing it. 

But John Quincy Adams was her 
special object of study. He was un- 
adulterated New England—at its best, 
and at its worst. While no one could 
match Webster’s oratory, no one could 
stand Adams’s onset. Tom Marshall 
was once challenged to take him in 
hand. He replied: “Not I! I have 
been gored once by the d——4d old 
bull and have had enough of him. If 
there is to be any more work of the 


kind, it must be undertaken by some- 
one else. The old devil, as you call 
him, is a match for a dozen such 
fellows as you and I.” 

At last the time came to leave what 
had almost become to her a second 
home. Judge Story had made her 
promise, while in Washington, that 
she would not visit Mount Auburn 
until he could take her there. So one 
of her latest days was spent with the 
great jurist ina cemetery. It seemed 
after all a fitting farewell; for the 
profit of travel is best made out after- 
ward in the solitude of home; and so 
the meaning of human life is best 
made out from the place where life 
has come to its rest. 











THE BLACKSTONE MEMORIAL LIBRARY. 


By Mrs. Edwara M. Gallaudet. 


¢¢] GIVE these books for the found- 
ing of a College in this Colony.” 
Nearly two centuries ago, in 

the year 1700, eleven ministers, who 
had agreed to found a college in the 
colony of Connecticut, met together in 
the town of Branford. “That they 
might engage in some formal act by 
which they would acquire a legal con- 
trol over the institution as its found- 
ers,” each man brought a number of 
books and, laying them on the table, 
repeated the words quoted above. 
After this ceremony of presentation, 
the books—about forty volumes in 
folio—were entrusted to the care of 
Rev. Mr. Russell of Branford, who 
was appointed to be the keeper of the 
library. This pioneer gift of books— 
supplied from the scanty libraries of 
the ministers and naturally of a theo- 
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logical character—was small in itself, 
but great in its results, being the first 
evidence of the foundation of that 
“school of the churches” which to-day 
is the dearly cherished alma mater of 
thousands of illustrious sons. For 
three years these books, increased by 
other donations, remained in Bran- 
ford, permanently associating its 
name with the idea of a library in the 
minds of students of colonial history, 
and for all time connecting Yale Uni- 
versity and the world of books with 
this quiet locality. We wish that the 
titles of those forty books, the nest of 
Yale College, might be secured, and 
that duplicates of the books might fill 
a special shelf in the new Branford 
library. 

But this little town of Branford has 
another connection with an _ old 
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library, less well known and more 
remote; and it may be to that connec- 
tion, to that love of books inherited 
from sire to son, that it owes to-day 
the most beautiful library building in 
Connecticut. If one goes back to the 
early history of Boston town, one 
finds that William Blackstone—sup- 
posed to have been a clergyman of the 
Church of England and a graduate of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge— 
was the first white dweller in its 
borders, being found comfortably 
housed on the banks of the Charles 
when Winthrop and his people came 
in 1630. By and by, in 1635, he re- 


moved to Rhode Island, to the banks 
of the river which bears his name, be- 
coming the first white settler of that 
not 


region also. He driven 
from his Bos- 
ton home by 
the Puritan 
fathers, but, 


equally inde- 


was 
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them, pre- 
ferred to live 
where he 
would not be 
“subject to 
the lord 
brethren,” even as he had left Eng- 
land “not to be subject to the lord 
bishops.” He loved Boston always, 
frequently visited it, and went back 
there for a wife. The records prove 
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him to have been a man of literary 
tastes, as he was also something of a 
recluse. He named his Rhode Is- 
land home “Study Hill”; and when he 
died he left a library of nearly two 
hundred volumes, which for that time 
and place was certainly noteworthy. 
This library was burned by the In- 
dians, who plundered his house—for 
he died in 1675, just at the outbreak 
of King Philip’s War; but it happens 
that we have an inventory of the 
library, which is so interesting that it 
is worth inserting here: 


 BiWlese casos cvicices o0s000000 000000 10. 
6 English books in folio..........- Pa 
3 Latin books in folio...........+++. 15. 
» = ss ‘© large quarto.... 2. 
15 small quarto ...... ee eeceeeccees 1.17.06 
14 small “wc ccceeccces coccecees 14. 
30 large OCtavO.....eseeccereccccees 4- 
25 small “ =n seeee ceceee cece cece 1.05. 
22 Duodecimo ccccceccccee cocccecs 1.13. 
53 Small duodecimo, of little value---- 13. 
Io paper books ..----sseeeesseeccees 5. 
£15.12.06 


Were these “Io paper 
books,” valued at 5 
shillings in the inven- 
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tory, journals or diaries, giving per- 
haps the details of William Black- 
stone’s strange life and experience? 
How invaluable would such journals 
be to us, could we have them to-day! 

William Blackstone’s son, John 
Blackstone, moved to Branford in 
1713; and five generations of the 
name have lived and died upon the 
old family farm. Hon. Timothy B. 
Blackstone, in the seventh generation 
from this old lover of books, has hon- 
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ored his father’s memory and all his 
ancestors by his munificent gift to his 
native town. 

In 1893, a few men in Branford 
started the project of a free public 
library. They began at once to raise 
funds for this purpose, and solicited 
aid not only from the citizens of Bran- 
ford, but from the non-resident na- 
tives who, in wider fields of useful- 
ness, might cherish the old New Eng- 
land home. To this solicitation, Hon. 
Timothy B. Blackstone of Chicago 
responded in a way most agreeable to 
the committee, offering to erect a 
suitable library building and to supply 
it with books as a memorial of his 
father, Captain James Blackstone. 

The parent thus remembered and 
honored was a worthy descendant of 
his first aneestor in this country, a 
man of great kindness, modesty and 
executive ability. He served as a 
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captain in the Connecticut militia 
during the War of 1812. He held at 
different times the various local 
offices of the town, and often repre- 
sented the town in the state legisla- 
ture. His influence was always for 
what was just and good; and it is 
related of him that when he rose in 
town meeting and said, “Mr. Mod- 
erator, in my humble opinion it is 
better for this town that such a course 
be taken,” the majority of the voters, 
such was the universal confidence in 
his judgment, always sided with him. 
Yet he was a farmer, and tilled the 
acres of his forefathers. He repre- 
sented that class who in the past were 
not ashamed to get close to nature 
and whose characters were strength- 
ened by their efforts to gain a liveli- 
hood from the soil. Such men and 
such characters, industrious, intelli- 
gent and upright, have made the bed- 
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rock of New England; and not one 
man, but many, are honored, when 
Mr. Blackstone of Chicago thus per- 
petuates his father’s name. 

Hon. Timothy B. Blackstone, the 
donor of the library, was the young- 
est son of James Blackstone. He left 
the East more than forty years ago, 
and is now president of the Chicago 
and Alton Railroad, whose affairs he 
has for many years conducted most 
successfully. But during a busy life 
in a rushing city, the ancestral virtues 
have not deserted him. His generos- 
ity and his ability in a broader field 
have been as marked as were those of 
his predecessors in the narrower 
walks of village life, and his modesty 
is so great that he refused to be pres- 
ent at the formal opening of the 
library, on June 17th of the present 
year. 

The Blackstone Memorial Library 
is the finest building of its kind in 
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Connecticut and, as many claim, the 
finest in the country with two excep- 
tions—the Congressional Library at 
Washington and the Boston Public 
Library. It was designed by Mr. 
S. S. Beman of Chicago, one of the 
architects of the World’s Fair build- 
ings, and erected at a cost of three 
hundred thousand dollars. It stands 
on a fine site in the centre of the 
town; and the classical beauty of its 
noble outlines forms a beautiful con- 
trast to the velvety verdure of its 
summer surroundings, and _ trans- 
forms the atmosphere of the old 
colonial town into something akin to 
the atmosphere which enveloped 
Parnassus and the temple of the 
Delphic oracle. The architecture is 
Grecian, save for a Renaissance dome; 
the exterior of the building is of white 
Tennessee marble, while the interior 
is in pink and gray marble from the 
same state. A broad and imposing 
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flight of steps leads to the entrance, 
where bronze doors of great beauty of 
design open upon a vestibule, which 
discloses the noble rotunda. 

To the New England mind of an 
old inhabitant, accustomed to boxlike 
meeting-houses with whitewashed 
walls, this rotunda would be a mar- 
velous revelation. It would have 
been a surprise indeed to the eleven 
ministers who gathered at Branford 
in 1700, and to their generation. It 
is of octagonal shape, extending up- 
ward to the full height of the building, 
and is crowned by the great dome, 
supported by eight columns of pink 
marble. 

This dome has been most artistically 
decorated by Mr. O. D. Grover of Chi- 
cago, with eight mural designs illus- 
trating the history of bookmaking 
from the earliest times to the present 
day. The designs are as follows: I. 
Gathering the Papyrus; 2. Records 
of the Pharaohs; 3. Stories from the 
Iliad; 4. Medizeval Illumination; 5. 
Venetian Copperplate Printing; 6. 
First Proof, Gutenberg Bible; 7. The 
Franklin Press; 8. A Bookbindery, 
1895. Framed in the heavy gold 
decoration which adorns the dome, 
the soft and tender coloring of these 
appropriate illustrations impresses 
the beholder like the stained glass 
and dim religious light within cathe- 
dral walls; and the whole compares 
not unfavorably with the larger dome 
of the Congressional Library. 

Opening from the rotunda on the 
left is the stack and delivery room, 
with. the librarian’s office and: the 
cataloguing room on either side re- 
spectively; while on the right are the 
reading-room and two reference 
rooms. The reading-room is fur- 
nished with luxurious chairs and with 
tables covered with all the important 
magazines and periodicals. A broad 
fireplace gives a hospitable appear- 
ance; while above the mantel a por- 
trait of Captain Blackstone, said to 
bear a close resemblance to his dis- 
tant English cousin, the Sir William 
Blackstone of legal fame, smiles a 
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benevolent welcome upon his old 
friends and their children who enter 
here. It is a pleasant place for the 
tired bread-winner to enjoy when his 
day’s work is. over; and often the 
homelikeness of its aspect is in- 
creased by vases of flowers—bunches 
of mignonette, flaming nasturtiums 
or sweet peas “‘on tiptoe for a flight” 
—-brought by some grateful soul as 
a small tribute to the general loveli- 
ness. 

Opposite the main entrance a hall 
leads to a lecture-room, sixty-two by 
forty-four feet in size, seating over 
three hundred persons. The detail 
work of this lecture room, like that 
throughout the entire building, is 
most rich and beautiful. The walls 
are paneled in oak to the curve of the 
roof, the arched ceiling is laid off in 
squares, and the whole effect is like 
that produced by some of the college 
chapels at Oxford, which once seen 
can never be forgotten. 

A staircase with a bronze balustrade 
of delicate and graceful workmanship 
leads to the second story. This con- 
tains a gallery, finished with marble 
arches, extending around the rotunda, 
three art-rooms, the trustees’ room, 
and dressing-rooms. The basement 
contains a gymnasium or sub-stack- 
room, storage rooms, the heating 
apparatus, etc. The building is 
lighted by electricity and is thor- 
oughly fire-proof. 

On June 17, 1806, this splendid edi- 
fice was formally presented to the 
town officials. In the morning there 
were exercises for the school children, 
who listened to an appropriate and 
admirable address by Rev. M. K 
Bailey of Grace Church, New York, 
formerly of Branford and an active 
participant in the library movement. 
At the exercises in the afternoon, after 
the opening address by Hon. E. F. 
Jones, the President of the Board of 
Trustees, and prayer by President 
Dwight of Yale University, a mono- 
graph on the Blackstone family was 
read by Judge Lynde Harrison, and 
Professor Hadley of Yale delivered an 
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address ; — and 
the Blackstone 
Memorial _ Li- 
brary was open 
to the public. 

One might ex- 
pect and one 
would surely 
pardon some 
confusion in get- 
ting such aninsti- 
tution into work- 


ing order; but 
there has been 
none. Six rep- 


resentative men 
of Branford, appointed by Mr. Black- 
stone— Edward F. Jones, F. F. Ham- 
mer, Dr. C. W. Gaylord, William 
Regan, Edmund Zacher and Henry 
Hubbard—together with Addison 
Van Name, the librarian of Yale Uni- 
versity, form a Board of Trustees or 
Incorporators, and have had charge 
of the enterprise, meeting twice a 
month for the consideration of all 
questions connected with the library. 
The Board was fortunate in secur- 
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ing for a time the services of Mr. 
A. W. Tyler as librarian. Mr. Tyler 
was an assistant librarian of the Astor 
library from 1871 to 1876. The 
Blackstone library is the seventh 
which he has either started or organ- 
ized, beginning with the Johns Hop- 
kins University library in 1876. Miss 
Susie Hutchinson is the able assistant 
librarian, and Miss Sarah C. Neilson, 
a graduate of the Pratt Institute 
Library School, Brooklyn, is the cata- 
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loguer. The books which were first 
selected are the five thousand shown 
by the American Library Association 
at the World’s Fair and enumerated in 
the catalogue published by the 
national Bureau of Education as es- 
pecially adapted to the needs of small 
public libraries, together with one 
thousand more recent works, so that 
the library opens with a nucleus of 
six thousand volumes. 

Any book can be drawn out for two 
weeks’ use by a citizen of Branford, 
and a non-resident has the same priv- 
ilege on the deposit of three dollars. 
On the inside cover of each book is 
placed the interesting bookplate of the 
library, designed by Mr. W. H. Hop- 


esveret 
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son of New Haven, commemorating 
the action of the fathers in 1700 by a 
table loaded with books and folios in 
the upper right corner, and the his- 
toric legend: “I give these books for 
the founding of a College in this Col- 
ony”; a view of the library building 
occupies the lower portion of the 
plate, while heavy foliation on a black 
ground produces the desired artistic 
unity. 

Mr. Blackstone has provided an 
income of over six thousand dollars 
for the yearly expenses of the library. 
Of this sum the Trustees propose to 
spend one thousand dollars annually 
for additions to the treasures which 
the shelves already hold. 


LECTURE ROOM. 
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There are few rules ‘to hamper the 
frequenters of the library. It is open 
from 8.30 A. M. tog P. M. in summer, 
and to 10 P. M. in winter. Though 
the summer time is the season of the 
year when the farmers and fisher-folk 
are busiest in the fields or on the 
water, yet every evening of the past 
summer the reading-room has been 
well filled. About sixty books a day 
are taken out; 
on some days 
the number 
has been over 
one hundred; 


during the 
first month 
that the li- 
brary was 
open over 
sixteen hun- 
dred small 


volumes 
were given 
out. This was 
felt to be a 
promising be- 
ginning for a 
small town 
like Branford 

There are 
those who 
question 
whether such 
an expendi- 
tureof money, 
such magnifi- 
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public. With precious recollections 
of boyhood days, of the blue waters of 
the Sound, sparkling in sunlight and 
roaring in storm, of the old home by 
the tall pines, and, more than all else, 
of the venerable father whose memory 
makes that ancient roof the Mecca of 
his heart,—with these thoughts pres- 


ent to his mind, Mr. Blackstone 
shares his wealth and success with his 
early friends 


and their chil- 
dren—“ and 


all for love, 
and nothing 
for reward.” 


In the carry- 
ing out of his 
generous and 
public-spirited 
purpose he 
spared no 
expense. 
“Whatever is 
finest and best 
for this build- 
ing, go ahead 
and get it,” 
were his sim- 
ple and com- 
prehensive di- 
rections to the 
architect. His 
directions and 
his noble de- 
sire have been 
realized fully 


cence of in this build- 
building, are ing of snowy 

° TIMOTHY B. BLACKSTONE, & 
wisely and marble, this 
well bestowed The founder of the Blackstone Library. Vv i ~ i on Oo f 
on a_ small beauty which 


country place of only 5,000 inhabi- 
tants. When it is recalled how many 
ways the very rich discover, in these 
indulgent, ostentatious days, to spend 
for their own pleasure—on_ palatial 
dwellings, on yachts, horses, dia- 
monds—it is grateful and inspiring 
to see a good man spending his sub- 
stance munificently for his towns-peo- 
ple. It forms a happy contrast to 
many uses of money by wealthy men 
which we are now seeing in the re- 


will not fade away. And in thus pro- 
viding this costly temple of truth and 
knowledge for his old town, he has 
not only done the most which could 
be done for the ordinary cultureof the 
people; he has placed before the eyes 
of all what will forever glorify the 
town and forever preach the sermon 
which our New England towns have 
so sadly needed—the great sermon 
of beauty. 

Each day discloses more and more 
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how grateful and appreciative are 
those whom the founder of this library 
has remembered so royally. There is 
no New England town where a work 
has been done like that which Mr. 
Blackstone has done for Branford 
which will not give the same testi- 
mony. Little incidents constantly 
show the pleasure which those occu- 
pied busily with “a round of barren 
toil” find in the society of literature 
whose door has now for the first time 
been really widely opened to them. 
One hard-working woman explained 
as she took out her book: “I iron a 
while—and then I rest and read.” 
May the founder enjoy the gratitude 
of that confession from one weary 
worker who can “rest and read”! 
Another woman on entering the 
library gazed in admiring wonder 
about her, and as she realized that one 
and all shared alike in its privileges 
exclaimed: “We are all Vanderbilts!” 
An old man and his wife came for 
books, and as they tottered down the 
steps, the man was heard to say with 
the joyful tone of a child at an unex- 
pected pleasure: “I’ve wanted to see 
this book all my life!’ An Irishman 
drops in to ask for the life of “wan uv 
the saints”; a little ten-year-old boy 
returns a story with the emphatic 
commendation, ‘“That’s the best book 
I ever did see”; while the greatest 
reader of all, the man who draws out 
the most books, is an old town pauper! 
These are but illustrations of the way 
in which a great benefaction like this 
touches the lowliest lives. Money is 
valuable for what it will give, but none 
can ever compute the refreshment, the 
education and the unalloyed happiness 
which each dollar expended on this 
magnificent Blackstone Library con- 
fers and represents. And its great 
service will be in the future, as more 
and more it will become the centre 


and stimulus of the intellectual life of 
the town, furnishing opportunity for 
all its citizens to inform themselves 
thoroughly on the great questions 
which successively command public 
attention, and enabling all who will 
to familiarize themselves with the 
world’s best literature. 

The founding of public libraries in 
country towns, of which we have seen 
sO many instances on the part of 
wealthy men in the New England 
states in the last two decades, is some- 
thing calculated as hardly anything 
else to promote in such communities 
an interesting, worthy, public-spirited 
life. This noble foundation in the 
historic old Connecticut town is per- 
haps the most splendid illustration we 
have yet seen of this tendency; and 
as such it is worthy of special note. 
The successful men, the Samsons of 
the nation, are more often than other- 
wise those who have had the advan- 
tage of a boyhood in the country, with 
its varied lessons, its hard discipline 
and simple pleasures; and the founder 
of this library is himself a shining 
illustration of this fact. He doubtless 
feels his munificent gift to his native 
town to be the payment of a debt for 
the free, sturdy, wholesome boyhood 
which the old town gave him, as well 
as a memorial to the venerated dead. 
The town is surely his great and grate- 
ful debtor. In the future the children 
of Branford will have the education of 
the library added to that received from 
nature and from schools; and “‘some 
village Hampden” will perhaps shin- 
ingly justify the founder’s munifi- 
cence. But a reward is already his. 
To fill a whole town with the benedic- 
tion of books, to give to five thousand 
people new perceptions of beauty and 
the noble pleasures of literature, is to 
ensure the gratitude and the affection 
of all; and that is indeed a reward. 
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By Reuben Gold Thwaites. 





GENERAL EDWARD BRADDOCK, 


BUSY little corner of the world 

is the Pennsylvania town of 

3rownsville, on the Mononga- 
hela. The lover of nature notes its 
existence, because commencing here 
the works of man have caused the 
river to change its character. The 
beautiful Monongahela, from flowing 
with broad and placid current be- 
tween steep, wooded hills, deep 
dented with ravines,—a_ sore 
temptation to adventurous angler 
and canoeist and botanist—be- 
comes henceforth a commercial 
stream, lined with noisy, busy, 
grimy, matter-of-fact manufac- 
turing towns literally abutting 
one upon the other, all of the 
sixty miles down to Pittsburg, 
and fast defiling the once pictur- 
esque banks with the grewsome 
offal of coal mines and iron 
plants. To the student of West- 
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ern history, however, Brownsville is a 
sort of slirine, albeit a smoky, dusty 
shrine, with the smell of lubricators 
and the noise of hammers and much 
talk thereabout of the glories of 
Mammon. It is the Redstone of the 
eighteenth century: the centre of the 
first English settlement west of the 
Alleghanies, prominent in the annals 
of the French-English struggle for 
the mastery of the Ohio, and long the 
point of departure for expeditions 
down that river. It was, too, the 
terminus of one of two great pioneer- 
ing paths across the Alleghanies, the 
other being Boone’s trail through 
Cumberland Gap. 

Doubtless the comparative ease by 
which the Alleghanies can be crossed, 
between the waters of the Potomac 
at Cumberland, Md. (‘“Will’s Creek,” 
of frontier history) and those of the 
Monongahela at the junction of Red- 
stone Creek, was appreciated by the 
aborigines centuries ago: for exten- 
sive earthwork fortifications of the 
mound-building epoch were found by 
English settlers upon the riverside 
hill within the present city limits of 
Brownsville, these giving to the re- 
gion its historic name, “Redstone Old 
Fort.” It is presumable, also, that 
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A MOUNTAINEER’S BOYS. 
the Indians had had, for a long pe- 
riod, a_ well-defined trail between 
Will’s Creek and Redstone. In 1749, 
the Ohio Company was chartered by 
the English crown, for fur-trading in 
the Ohio valley, and built a fort and 
storehouse at Will’s Creek. Nemaco- 
lin, a Delaware Indian, whose village 
was at Redstone, was employed to 
show the company’s agent the native 
route over the mountains; and it was 
“Nemacolin’s Path” that was in great 
part followed by Washington in 1753 
in his visit to the French at Venango, 
that was improved for wagon traffic 
by Washington on his Fort Necessity 
campaign in 1754, and that was fol- 
lowed much of the way by 
Braddock in 1755. For 
sixty-five years “Nema- 
colin’s Path,” later de- 
veloped into “Braddock’s 
Road,” was traveled as 
the great northern high- 
way to the West, until in 
1818 the present National 
Road was built between 
Cumberland and Browns- 
ville. This latter closely 
follows the now disused, 
but readily distinguish- 
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able, Braddock route from 
Cumberland until near 
Uniontown, whence it di- 
verges westward to 
Brownsville, practically 
along the old Indian trail, 
leaving the Braddock 
Road to verge northeast- 
ward to Gist’s plantation 


at Mt. Braddock, and 
thence westward to the 
mouth of Turtle Creek, 


where is now the modern 
iron-making town of Brad- 
dock. 

It was with the view of 
visiting the scenes. of 
Washington’s service 
along Nemacolin’s Path, a 
hundred and forty years 
ago, that we set out from 
Brownsville, one morning 
early in May. The rail- 
way journey of some eighteen 
miles to Uniontown abounds in 
interest. The line makes its as- 
cent to the foot of the Laurel Hills, 
up the rugged little valley of Redstone 
Creek, hugging the serpentine banks 
with a persistence resulting in sharp 
curves which bounce the traveler 
about in his seat at a rate more lively 
than agreeable. There is a strange 
mixture upon the Redstone: dreary 
little coal-mine towns, with hillocks 
of shale sprawling over the landscape, 
and red-bedaubed, unhomelike homes 
of operatives; banks of coke ovens, 
hideously lurid; soft brown fields, 
pricked with springing grain; 
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stretches of rectangular market gar- 
dens; and pretty farmsteads, half hid 
in apple orchards, closely nestled by 
hillside shafts. Between jerks, you 
get charming vistas from the car-win- 
dows—of the swift little mountain 
stream flowing with many a noisy 
cascade and placid pool between 
banks in which are outcroppings of 
the reddish stone which gives name to 
the locality ; of grassy slopes, spangled 
with trillium, violets and dandelions: 
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way leads straight over the foothills 
through the pleasant rustic suburb of 
Hopwood, and soon begins its zigzag 
climb over the Laurel Hills. The 
road is often carved out of the side 
of a rugged slope, and then we have 
below us sharp descents, heavily for- 
ested with chestnuts, maples, oaks 
and lindens, already well in leaf. 
Great grapevines hang in rich fes- 
toons from the ‘topmost boughs, 
masses of ferns and the glossy may- 
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BRADDOCK’S BATTLE-FIELD. 
From an engraving published in 1858. 


of forest trees rustling into leaf; of 
the quaint log cabins of the pioneers, 
now falling into decay; and, in pic- 
turesque ravines, where spring tor- 
rents were once harnessed, relics of 
the crude milling industries of genera- 
tions gone before. 

At Uniontown, a smart, well-built 
little city of eight thousand inhabi- 
tants, dependent chiefly on the coking 
industry, we took carriage for Fort 
Necessity, ten miles distant to the 
southeast, on the National Road— 
locally styled “the pike.” White, 
dusty and rather stony, the old high- 


apple are luxuriating in the moist 
depths, flowering dogwoods lift their 
clusters of white bloom into gay relief 
on opposite hill slopes, shining masses 
of the great laurel give an air of 
luxuriance to the crests of roadside 
banks, and everywhere are flitting 
butterflies panoplied in rainbow tints, 
rejoicing in the scents and splendors 
of early summer. We have back- 
ward views, too, of the rolling coun- 
try from which we have risen, of the 
hills scattered about us like haycocks, 
their sunny sides checkered with rec- 
tangular fields of yellow, brown and 
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DESERTED STAGE TAVERN IN LAUREL HILLS, 
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gray, and of whitewashed hamlets 
dotting the green depths. 

At the summit of the range, where a 
byroad, to be followed later in the 
day, leads off northward to Ju- 
monville’s Camp and Washington’s 
Springs, an enterprising farm-wife 
conducts a summer resort, with cot- 
tages for guests who may desire to 
be up in the air, out of the dust of the 
coke ovens, during the stifling sum- 
mer days yet to come. A tall, angu- 
lar, harsh-visaged woman in a blue 
sunbonnet and with sockless feet 
stood leaning over a stile hard by, 
her eyes more intent on our 
approach than on the far- 
stretching mountain view 
which opened up from her 
vantage point. 

“We fit fire last night, on 
Ches’nut Ridge, jest over 
yon,” she volunteered, point- 
ing with her thumb to the 
north, where a thin bank of 
smoke hung dreamily over 
the dark forest which here 
mantles the hills. She had 
no knowledge of Fort Neces- 
sity, by that name, but 
“lowed as thar was an ol’ 
fort over on Facenbaker’s 
farm, yon way, up the pike.” 
As to how far it was, as ex- 
pressed in miles, — she 
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‘lowed she couldn’t tell, 
but it was a bit furder— 
yon way furder, now”; and 
the peak of her sunbonnet 
flapped in the direction of 
the southeast, where the 
white line of turnpike 
strode off down a little 
valley and up over the next 
hill, and then appeared to 
jump off into space. 

When we had climbed 
thither, there was a dreary 
little frame tavern on the 
top of the hill, with a lager- 
beer sign conspicuously 
posted, a watering trough, 
and a_ half-dozen farm 
hands sousing their heads 
at the tavern pump, preparatory to 


dinner. The aspect was not inviting, 
and in further search of dinner 
we descended into the next 


valley, where an old stone hostelry 
stood by a shallow” run in 
which hogs wallowed and waddling 
geese craned their necks and hissed 
defiance to the new guests. The 
generous hall and dining-room, with 
their large open fireplaces and the 
commodious galleries, are eloquent of 
the old coaching days of the ’20s and 
’30s, when the National Road from 
Cumberland to Redstone was the 
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great trans-mountain highway, over 
which rolled a motley throng of im- 
migrants, tourists, traders and specu- 
lators, on foot, on horseback, and in 
every imaginable conveyance, bound 
for the unfolding West. This old 
stone pile, built in 1820, when the 
west-setting tide was at its flood, was 
one of several established along the 
way, every twenty miles or so apart— 
veritable coaching taverns, at which 
man and beast in this restless stream 
might obtain refreshment, solid and 
liquid. But few of these coaching 
houses now 
remain ;there 
is one six 
miles east of 
srownsville, 
another in 
Uniontown, 
and this one 
at Brad- 
dock’s Run. 
No more 
are they the 
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out through this district by Bouquet 
in 1759, to establish a base of supplies 
for the defense of the frontier, it is said 
that “two miles from here [Fort Ne- 
cessity] we found General Braddock’s 
grave, about twenty yards from a little 
hollow, in which there is a small 
stream of water, and over it a bridge.” 
This locality answers fully to Burd’s 
description, and just up there on the 
hillside, now an open pasture, a few 
yards north of the present Na- 
tional Road, and immediately within 
the plainly-marked Braddock Road, 

- which here 
crosses the 
former, is a 
clump of 
tall ever- 
greens, sur- 
rounded by 
a white- 
washed 
board fence, 





scenes of 





nightly up- 
roar, the 
crack of 
drivers’ 
whips, the 
shouts and 
i mpreca- 
tions of a 
rushing 
throng 
eager to 
reach the Western goal; to-day they 
are peaceful spots much affected by 
summer boarders from Pittsburg and 
Uniontown, and existing but in the 
shadow of their old-time glory. 
Upon the banks of this little run, 
now a noisy barnyard rivulet, the 
famous Braddock is said to have died 
and been interred. It will be remem- 
bered that the general was mortally 
wounded in the slaughter-pen at the 
mouth of Turtle Creek, that fateful 
ninth of July, 1755, but was borne 
by his soldiers upon the retreat, and 
on the fourteenth died in camp. In 
the journal of Col. James Burd, sent 
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which _ tra- 
dition fixes 
as the site 
of Brad- 
dock’s_ _ bur- 


ial. This is 
not the 
place for a 
detailed con- 
sideration of 
the evidence 
but I think 
morally 

certain that 
Braddock was buried at about this 
spot, although the measures taken 
by his soldiers to obliterate the grave 
against possible Indian desecration 
were so thorough that the precise 
locality can never be known. It 
quickens one’s historical imagina- 
tion to stand by Braddock’s resting- 
place, able with the eye to trace plainly 
through the hollow and up over the 
wooded hill to the west the path 
which the English engineers hewed 
out for the intrepid general. Brave 
and well-meaning he certainly was, 
and not so bad a man as many have 
pictured, else Washington would 
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never have loved him and mourned 


his loss. Braddock was but the vic- 
tim of the traditions of his school, and 
many a greater soldier has since been 
made a fool by them. 

Two miles to the southeast, along 
the turnpike, which follows the crest of 
a low-lying spur, dipping towards the 
Youghiogheny (pronounced Yock-i-o- 
ganey),is Geoffrey Facenbaker’s farm, 
which includes Great Meadows and 
Fort Necessity. Descending through 
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ing in sweet grasses, and called it 
Great Meadows, in contradistinction 
to Little Meadows, a similar basin 
thirty-one miles to the east, and but 
twenty irom Cumberland. In these 
meadows, Great and Little, they pas- 
tured their horses and cattle, in over- 
mountain trips, and Washington also 
found both of them serviceable in this 
regard, in his expedition of 1754. It 
will be remembered that on his way to 
support the Virginian occupation of 
the Forks of the Ohio (Pittsburg), he 
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PLAN OF BATTLE AT FORT NECESSITY. 


yards, one emerges upon the meadow, 
a low, almost marshy tract of some 
fifty acres, surrounded by low, gently- 
sloping hills which once were heavily 
forested, but are now for the most 
part open fields. A small creek, flow- 
ing southeasterly towards the Yough- 
iogheny, and styled East Meadow 
Run, is in the center of the valley, and 
on the northern bank of this Wash- 
ington built his fort. 

The first English fur-traders, in 
their journey along Nemacolin’s Path, 
found here a springy, treeless basin 
much grown to bushes, but abound- 


made the Great Meadows a base of 
operations, although its total unfit- 
ness for the purpose was recognized 
in the name he gave his stockade; 
that the French drove away the Eng- 
lish fort-makers at Pittsburg, before 
Washington’s arrival; that Jumonville, 
sent out by way of Redstone to watch 
the Virginians, hid in an obscure 
ravine a half dozen miles to the north- 
west, and five hundred yards east of 
Nemacolin’s Path, at the base of a 
lofty hill from which he had a wide 
view of the country; that Washington, 
with his advance party, here came 
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upon Jumonville, and that the en- 
counter which ensued led to the death 
of the latter and the opening of the 
French and Indian War. Washing- 
ton, too weak to meet the avenging 
French force from Fort Duquesne, 
under Jumonville’s brother, De Vil- 
liers, who had ascended the Monon- 
gahela in boats and was rapidly ap- 
proaching up the valley of the Red- 
stone, fell back to Fort Necessity, 
strengthened it as best he might, and 
there stood siege with his half-starved 
band through that dreary third of 
July. Ina rude stockade surrounded 
on three sides by hills, one of them 
so close that the enemy could ap- 
proach within sixty yards under cover 
of the woods, and with the besieged 
crippled for lack of stores, the result 
was inevitable; the “buckskin gen- 
eral” was obliged to capitulate, and at 
daybreak of the fourth marched out 
over Nemacolin’s Path toward Will’s 
Creek, a toilsome journey of fifty miles 
across the mountains, upon a mere 
apology for a road, the heart-sick offi- 
cers and men bearing their burdens 
on their backs, and their wounded on 
stretchers. They were suffered to 
carry one swivel with them, for de- 
fense against the Indians who hung 
upon their flanks, and to destroy the 
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eight left behind them in the fort. 
The injury inflicted upon these latter 
was apparently but nominal, for the 
following year several of the swivels 
were taken to Fort Cumberland; 
years after this, emigrants to the 
West, following the old over-moun- 
tain route, found and used others 
at Great Meadows, and eventually 
these found their way into Kentucky. 
where they did service in the defensc 
of savage-harassed settlers on the 
“dark and bloody ground.” 

I was surprised to find the remains 
of Fort Necessity so well preserved. 
Great Meadow Run, originally a 
lazy, weed-grown stream some ten 
feet wide, has been straightened by the 
present proprietor into a drainage 
ditch, but its ancient meanderings are 
readily distinguishable. The change 
in the course of the run destroyed an 
outlying work, but the embankment 
of the fort itself is traceable through 
the greater part of its length. The 
line of earthwork is still some eight or 
ten inches above the surrounding 
level; while on the inner side, count- 
ing the excavation ditch, it has a 
height of about fifteen inches. The 
accounts of visitors to the fort differ 
materially as to its shape. In_ his 
Journal of 1759, Colonel Burd says, 
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BRADDOCK’S FIELD. 
Showing hillside where massacre occurred, now occupied by town of Braddock, Pa. 
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under date of September 10: “Saw 
Colonel Washington’s fort, which 
was called Fort Necessity. It is a 
small, circular stockade, with a small 
house in the centre.” In 1816 Free- 
man Lewis made a survey, and says 
the embankments were then nearly 
three feet high, and had the shape 
of an obtuse-angled triangle of 105 
degrees, with the base of 272 feet on 
the stream (then unchanged in its 
course), and the sides 115 and 99 feet 
respectively. Sparks visited the place 


in 1830, and tells us that it occupied © 


“an irregular square, the dimensions 
of which were about one hundred 
feet on each side,” and his engraving 
gives it a diamond shape. The 
author of the “History of Fayette 
County” (1822) thinks the outlines are 
those of a right-angled triangle. I 
cannot agree with any of these, for our 
measurements with compass and line 
gave us an equilateral triangle with 
sides of about a hundred and twenty 
feet. Of the side nearest the run 
(from northwest to southeast) seventy 
feet are now distinguishable; upon 
the side extending from the still per- 
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fect northwest corner towards 
southern angle there remains 


the 
the 
upper portion, a hundred and ten 
feet in length; the third side is broken 
at both ends, owing to the utter de- 
struction of the southern and south- 
eastern angles, but has ninety feet left 


in the curtain. There are of course 
no remaining evidences of the pali- 
sade, on top of the embankment, for 
this was at the time destroyed by the 
lrench, and all relics have long since 
been gathered up by curiosity-seek- 
ers. 

Two hawthorn trees are growing 
on the western embankment, one of 
them fifty-four inches in circumfer- 
ence; and Mr. Facenbaker reports 
that some thirty years ago, on com- 
ing into the property, he eradicated 
a young locust grove then occupying 
the site of the fort. In the centre of 
the fort still rests, although upheaved 
by frost, a hewn block of limestone, 
two feet square, the only surviving 
memento of a movement inaugurated 
in 1854 for the erection of a Washing- 
ton monument here. This corner 
stone was laid with much ceremonial 
by Fayette Lodge, A. Y. M., the 
Fourth of July of that year; but noth- 
ing has since been done about the 
matter, and the outlines of the fort 
alone remain as visual evidence of 
the momentous affair of the Great 
Meadows. Washington himself had 
a full sense of the historic importance 
of the spot, and did his best to pro- 
tect it from change. In 1767 he ac- 
quired claim to 234 acres hereabout, 
including the meadow, and mentions 
the tract in his will. Sold by his exec- 
utors, the site of Fort Necessity 
passed through several hands, but has 
been untouched by the plow unto this 
day; although thousands of crayfish, 
piling up little mounds of clay, are 
just now doing their best to disturb 
the surface. The present proprietor 
will, I am told, be glad to give the 
acre containing the site to any per- 
son or society that will fence it and 
set up an appropriate monument. 
This ought not to be a difficult under- 
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taking for the State Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania. 

Leaving Great Meadows, with its 
sloping brown sides being ploughed 
and harrowed for field crops, we as- 
cended once more through the cattle- 
way up to the turnpike, and an hour 
later were back at Summit House, 
turning off to the northeast on the by- 
road toward Jumonville’s Camp. It 
is the roughest sort of mountain road, 
the hubs of the carriage one moment 
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spot, a small summer hotel with an 
outlying cottage or two. A tall 
mountaineer and his women folk were 
busy, as we passed, in whitewashing 
and repapering the establishment in 


preparation for the “‘season,” soon to 
open. 
A half mile or so farther on we 


found the rocky hillside hollow which 
Jumonville made his camp,and where 
was fired the first shot in the final 
struggle between French and Eng- 
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The hawthorn tree on the extreme left is within the earth works. 


bumping trees and stumps, and the 
other wallowing in deep ruts which 
are still filled with the residuum of 
yesterday's rain. Up and down steep 
grades, swishing around sharp curves, 
rattling over stony hillsides, toiling 
laboriously through alternate beds of 
sand and clay, we get a fair notion 
of what Braddock’s Road must have 
been, before the turnpike came. In 
three miles we pass Washington's 
Springs, a romantic glen where the 
Virginia major is supposed to have 
camped the night before he met Ju- 
monville. There is, in this isolated 


lish for the control of the continent. 
The sides are hung thick with laurel 
now, and great beds of ferns carpet 
the ground; while all about, the dark 
mountain forest is very nearly as 
tangled and dreary as it was in Wash- 
ington’s day. Towering aloft, a steep 
climb, is the hill which was Jumon- 
ville’s | outlook over Nemacolin’s 
Path, and from which he could, him- 
self unseen, readily observe the move- 
ments of the Virginians. Not far 
away, on the bank of the outlet of this 
spring, and at the foot of a huge 
bowlder, is the spot styled Jumonville’s 
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Grave, although there is less evidence 
that here was the actual grave than 
there is to establish the identity of 
Braddock’s_ resting-place. A_ half 
mile to the north of here was, the fol- 
lowing year, the camp of Colonel 
Dunbar, in charge of Braddock’s 
heavy reserves. It was to Dunbar’s 
camp that the survivors of the am- 
buscade at Turtle Creek fled in ter- 
ror; and from here commenced that 
shameful retreat at a time when the 
victorious but apprehensive French 
and Indians were themselves in flight 
toward Fort Duquesne. Dunbar’s 
Spring, in which Braddock’s great 
stores of powder were spoiled, is still 
pointed out to strangers, and the 
story is told that twelve years after 
Braddock’s defeat there were still visi- 
ble “some six inches of black nitrous 
matter all over the basin of the spring” 
—the residuum of the English pow- 
der so freely poured into it. 

Upon a lofty elevation near Dun- 
bar’s camp, with its stirring memo- 
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ries of border warfare, and a_ half 
dozen miles east of Uniontown, is one 
of the admirable soldiers’ orphans’ 
schools, of which there are several in 
Pennsylvania. Emerging from the 
rough forest road which passes the 
eastern gate of the institution, we drove 
through the grounds as a cut-short to 
the Uniontown “pike,” just as the 
sun was sinking. The smartly-uni- 
formed school-lads were drawn up in 
platoons on the parade ground, salut- 
ing the flag of the country for which 
Washington, less than a mile distant, 
virtually fired the first shot, a hundred 
and forty-one years ago. That for 
which Washington stood, at Jumon- 
ville’s hiding-place, was the guarantee 
to all white dwellers in North Amer- 
ica of free English institutions, as 
against the medizval despotism of the 
French dominion; the fathers of these 
homeless boys extended the benefits 
of those institutions to the blacks 
within our borders, thus completing 
the task so well begun. 














AN -AMERICAN LOVE STORY. 


By Dorothy Prescott. 


I 


O, Brignal banks are wild and fair, 
And Greta woods are green, 

And you may gather garlands there 
Would grace a summer queen. 

And as I rode by Dalton Hall, 
Beneath the turrets high, 

A maiden on the castle wall 
Was singing merrily. 

“‘O, Brignal banks are fresh and fair, 
And Greta woods are green ; 

I'd rather rove with Edmund there 
Than reign our English Queen.” 


HE Grand Trunk railroad from 
Portland to Montreal skirts for 
part of its line the very verge of 

civilization, and marks the boundary 
between the past and present. To 
the north of it extends a country desti- 
tute of railways, traversed only by the 
stage-coaches of old times, and backed 
by mountain ranges which can only 
be threaded here and there by vehicles 
still more primitive. The traveler, 
left at one of the country stations, has 
the sensation of stepping back a hun- 
dred years or so. It must be allowed 
that the railroad itself has put him 
back for nearly half the time. It is 
the slowest and laziest and most anti- 
quated of lines—a very patriarch of 
railways, to judge by its looks. 

About ten years ago the morning 
trains up and down were fuming and 
shunting and backing along the 
single track, trying to manage matters 
so as to get past each other where sta- 
tions offered sidings for that purpose, 
and losing a quantity of time in the 
process. The employees took it 
coolly, and so perforce did the pas- 
sengers. The ordinary cars were 
crowded with French Canadians, and 
swarming with their children—an oily, 
easy-going race, who would as soon 
be taking a journey as doing anything 
else. There were only two travelers 
on the up-train in the old-fashioned 
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sleeping-car which does duty by day 
as well for those who desire better air 
and more space; and the discerning 
eye of the black porter had already 
marked them as good for a fee which 
would compensate for lack of num- 
bers. One was a middle-aged man 
of medium height and still dark hair, 
with good features and figure, but 
with nothing more noticeable about 
him than the indefinite something in 
air and manner which marked the 
gentleman. He was faultless in dress 
and appointments, and carried himself 
with the careless ease of one used to 
command in his world. Opposite 
him by the window sat a slender, fair- 
haired girl, whose very striking 
beauty showed a promise of some- 
thing yet more lovely to come. Not 
so the exquisite refinement that spoke 
in every line of face and form, the 
high-bred virginal delicacy that 
might have graced the daughter of 
some imperial house of old romance, 
the childlike, dimpling sweetness of 
her smile; these could not be height- 
ened—nay, it seemed as if they must 
vanish while you looked at them, like 
the petals of a wild rose, shed almost 
as soon as blown. All her dress and 
belongings were of the costliest and 
daintiest; and yet she seemed no more 
out of place against the dingy back- 
ground of her present surroundings 
than the young crescent moon, a faint 
trembling line of light, seems rising 
over city slums,—for Nature’s fairest 
things carry their own sphere with 
them. 

Her father looked at her and won- 
dered, as he had ever since the first 
time he held her in his arms, how so 
fair and perfect a creature could ever 
have come from him. “Are you tired, 
my darling?” he asked, taking out his 
watch. “We are half an hour late.” 
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“Oh, no! It is very comfortable, 
and I like to see the country along the 
road, and the funny people at the sta- 
tions.” 

“This is the slowest railroad in the 
world, I do believe. But there is one 
thing to be said for the Grand Trunk: 
you are not likely to have an accident 
—they don’t go fast enough to hurt 
anyone.” 

His daughter laughed. “I only 
hope we shall get to my aunt’s before 
dark. I want to see the place at the 
first glance.” 

“Tf it were not so far off, I suppose 
[ should have brought you before; but 
it is so hard to get the time, and—.” 
He was silent a moment, and then 
resumed: “I must tell you, Gertrude, 
before we get there—your uncle, you 
know—he is a most excellent man, 
but he was shockingly injured—in a 
fire—when he was a young man. It 
was when his father’s house took fire 
and burned down; it used to stand on 
the road by the big pines, before you 
come to ours. They all got out, only 
he would go back for some of his 
books; just like poor Isaiah—.” He 
was going on more to himself than to 
Gertrude, but checked himself as he 
caught the pitying gaze of her soft 
eyes. 

“Oh, yes—I have heard all about it.” 

“T only did not want you to show 
any surprise when you first saw him.” 

“Why, of course I should not!” 

“T did not know as you were quite 
prepared for his looking so very badly. 
Poor fellow! we were good friends 
when we were boys. He was very 
clever and had set his heart upon be- 
ing a clergyman, which was thought 
a great thing in the country then; but 
this unfortunate accident put an end 
to all that, and when he married your 
aunt they took the farm and settled 
down there.” 

“She must love him very much.” 

“Yes; she was engaged to him 
before.” 

“T am glad they have the farm, 
though I almost wish you had kept 
.” 
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“T couldn’t have done anything with 
it then; and now, I don’t know — it’s 
a pretty place, but out of the way, and 
not near anything in particular, and 
your mother, of course, wanted to be 
near her friends. I have had thoughts 
sometimes of building there, but I 
don’t know how it would work. 
Here we are at the Pond!” he ended 
with an accent of relief, as the train 
slowed again. 

Bryant's Pond is a thriving town, 
through which passes the produce of 
a rich farming district; but it is so 
surrounded by hills that a step or two 
takes the traveler out of sight of it and 
its station, where the arrival of the 
train could only muster a crowd of a 
dozen, half of them small boys. 

“What a pretty place!” cried Ger- 
trude when they descended to the 
platform and the train drew off, giv- 
ing them a peep of sparkling blue 
waters and overhanging forest- 
crowned crags beyond, seen between 
the trunks of pines so tall that the 
pointed church spire and the sharply 
pitched roofs of the cottages nestled 
in a lower growth of blooming apple 
trees, seemed to carry on an inde- 
pendent existence at their roots. “It 
looks like Switzerland. How lovely 
it must have been before the railroad 
ran through! ” 

“Why, child, the railroad made the 
town! When I[ was a boy, there 
wasn’t but one house at the Pond. 
The Point was more of a place then, 
—and even Andover. Come, we 
must see about getting away. There’s 
the old stage-coach, just the same as 
ever.” 

They crossed to the side of the plat- 
form away from the track, where 
stood one of the old stage-coaches 
which are patiently wearing them- 
selves out on the back country roads, 
and where the stage-driver, sturdy, 
red-faced and gray-haired, was scru- 
tinizing with interest two large trunks 
and a few smaller boxes of expensive 
make. 


“Ts that you, Jehiel? How do you 


do?” asked the new arrival. 
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“So, so!” rejoined the man. 

“You don’t remember me? ” 

“Can’t say as I do, without—you 
ain’t John Mills?” he added in altered 
tones. 

“That is my name,” said the trav- 
eler, laughing. 

“Do tell! Well, John, how be you? 
You got a pile o’ money down to 
Boston, ain’t you?” 

“T’ve done pretty well,” said Mr. 
Mills dryly. “I suppose none of us 
are satisfied.” 

“More chance to make it there than 
here, I guess,” said the other. 

“Tf it comes easy anywhere, I don’t 
know the place. I know I’ve worked 
hard since I left.” Already a subtle 
difference was perceptible in his tone 
and manner, as if meeting with his old 
neighbor had struck an answering 
chord in him. It did not seem quite 
easy for him to find the proper stand- 
point between patronizing and famil- 
iarity, and he changed the subject 
with: “Here is my daughter. Ger- 
trude, this is Mr. Harding, who used 
to live near us when I was a boy.” 

“IT am very glad to see you,” said 
Gertrude, in so sweet a tone and with 
so beaming a smile as she held out her 
hand, that the man exclaimed, “I 
swan! ef she ain’t the prettiest little 
gal I ever set eyes on!” 

Gertrude laughed, and her father 
laughed too, but less heartily. He 
was very willing to come back and 
condescend good-humoredly to the 
acquaintance of his youth, even to be 
amused with the mixture of old-time 
familiarity and newly aroused respect. 
But the little princess by his side was 
a being out of their sphere. He had 
some misgivings as to his own pru- 
dence in having yielded to the im- 
pulse which had made him bring her 
up: here among the hills to spend the 
summer. His wife had received the 
plan very doubtfully when he pro- 
posed it. But Gertrude, in spite of 
that bright carnation bloom on her 
cheek, was delicate; the family doctor 
had said that good pure inland air 
would be better for her this summer 
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than the salt breezes of Manchester- 
by-the-Sea, where Mr. Mills had his 
fine country seat; and where was there 
purer, sweeter air than at Mills Farm, 
-—still called by that name, though it 
had passed to the distaff side of the 
house, in the person of Mrs. Isaiah 
3rown, once Sarah Mills? What was 
more natural than that Gertrude 
should visit her aunt? why shouldn’t 
his children learn to know his own 
people? John Mills had asked half 
angrily of himself, half doubtingly of 
his wife. 

“Why, John, you never seemed to 
wish it,” said Mrs. Mills. She had 
visited at the Farm once or twice, in 
the early days of her marriage, and 
had not found her relatives-in-law 
much to her taste. She was too good 
a woman and too good a wife to wish 
that they should be neglected; but 
when she had repeatedly pressed their 
claims to attention on her husband, 
and found him unyielding, she had 
consoled herself with the thought that 
she had done all that was required of 
her and that John always would have 
his own way when he really wanted it. 
She had to take the same assurance 
home to herself now, when he sud- 
denly broke out with this plan for the 
summer. She offered no opposition, 
which would be useless in any case, 
and might even give an impetus to her 
husband's resolution, which, if unop- 
posed, might falter of its own accord. 
She could not go herself to survey the 
land, for her own mother’s health was 
failing and required her constant at- 
tention. Mrs. Parker had been a 
person of consequence in her son-in- 
law’s household when she first took up 
her abode there, and her modest but 
well-secured income had been of much 
assistance to the young couple; and 
though it had dwiridled relatively in 
the rush of their prosperity, vet its 
owner, used to deference, was a per- 
son of consequence still. John Mills 
had his own way; yet he did not, as 
he stood on the platform at Bryant’s 
Pond, feel quite a voluntary agent. 
For the first time in many years he 
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had been swayed by an irrational, irre- 
sistible impulse—a sort of thing he 
had never found of any advantage in 
his business. It was too late now to 
draw back, even if the sweet familiar 
air had not been lapping all his senses 
ina dream of home. He helped Ger- 
trude to her seat on the coach box, 
and climbed up after her; and they 
drove off, along a narrow valley road, 
still and shady, almost oppressively so 
in the close shut-in greenery of leafy 
June, which did not seem to indicate 
any great wealth of soil, for the farms 
were poor and the villages shabby. 
Gertrude found plenty to admire; but 
her father did not respond, and said 
they never thought much of the road 
from the Pond to the Point. 

“How near the Point does my aunt 
live?” she asked. 

“About a mile and a half, I guess,” 
said the driver, who considered him- 
self entitled to answer the question. 

“Shall you drive us there? This is 
such a pleasant way to travel! ” 

“T’d like nothin’ better than to drive 
you all day,” said Jehiel, gallantly; 
“only I’ve got to take this team on to 
Andover. But they'll meet you at 
the Point. Harry’ll be there for vou. 
You’ve seen Harry, I s’pose?” he 
added, jerking up his horses’ heads, as 
he turned to Mr. Mills. 

“When he was a boy. I should 
hardly know him now.” 

“You'll know him after you see 
him, that’s sure.” 

“Does he look like his father—I 
mean, as his father used?” 

“No-o-o. Isaiah warn’t never 
anything like him. I tell you, he 
looks suthin’ like you, when you was 
young, only—he’s about twice as tall, 
and—he’s an awful handsome chap, 
Harry Brown.” 

As Mr. Mills did not respond to this 
implied comparison, Jehiel continued: 
“They expect Harry’ll get along in 
the world, I guess. He’s terrible 
smart”; and as he still met no re- 
sponse: “You'll git him suthin’ to do 
when he’s through college, I s’pose?” 

“T cannot say till I see what he can 
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do,” replied Mills, wondering if Jehiel 
had been set on to sound him by the 
Browns. But the man only voiced 
the general sentiment of the neighbor- 
hood. No one there had ever ex- 
pected John Mills to do so much in 
the world; and if he had made such a 
figure without help, what might not 
be expected of his nephew with it? 

“Oh, there’s nothin’ he can’t do!” 
went on Jehiel. “Why, he a fust-rate 
guide to the Lakes already; he’s been 
up there summers these three years 
back! He knows ’em like a book, 
from Rangeley down to Errol Dam, 
and all up to Parmachenee and 
further.” 

The road, which they had now fol- 
lowed for about eight miles, here took 
a turn westward; the hills rose higher 
and wider apart so suddenly that you 
seemed to see them rise and draw 
back, like courtiers greeting the en- 
trance of a king. Wide, rich mead- 
ows stretched between them, while far 
to the west two great gorges led north 
and south, through which dim higher 
peaks loomed up, one over another. 
No lovelier chamber of the air was 
ever opened to mortals. All the blue 
above, the green below, were shot 
through and through with long rays 
of gold from the sun now sloping to 
the west. Clover blossoms freshly 
scented every breeze, and singing 
bobolinks darted to and fro across the 
road under the horses’ very noses. 

A more experienced traveler than 
Gertrude would have known what all 
this meant; but she was only lost in 
wonder and delight. Her father’s 


eyes dwelt fondly on the heightened 


color on her cheek and the sparkle in 
her eyes; but still he had some atten- 
tion to spare for the scene which called 
them up, whose unchanged aspect 
struck him afresh with surprise. . He 
was so changed, it seemed as if the 
place must be. But there were the 
old landmarks, one by one; and he 
pointed out to Gertrude the twin 
spires of the Point beckoning them 
on so long before, and the clustering 
roofs of Hanover, nestling so sweetly 
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on the lower slopes uf her sheltering 
hills, just caught sight of for a mo- 
ment as they passed up the long strag- 
gling village street of what he called 
the Corner, and then tost again 
as they took a sharp sudderturn and 
after a moment’s descent came sud-- 
denly on the great river Androscog- 
gin, the monarch of the valley, till then 
unseen, and in another moment were 
floating upon his broad breast. The 
waters were like glass, the shores like 
velvet; the ferry boat glided with the 
current, without raising a ripple, and 
hardly straining on the rope. Ger- 
trude had no words; and her father 
enjoyed her speechless delight while 
he chatted with the ferryman, who 
showed a new figure at the old 
familiar task, but who had the old set 
phrases about the height of the river 
and the quantity of lumber that had 
gone down that spring, on_ his 
tongue’s end, exactly as his prede- 
cessor had. As they neared the op- 
posite shore, “Look up stream, Ger- 
trude,” said her father, “and see 
where the Ellis comes in, round the 
point with the oak trees. That gives 
the place its name,—and here it i’: 
and their horses were straining up the 
steep bank and skirting the village 
green, round which stood large old- 
fashioned square white houses. Be- 
fore every one were great old elm 
trees, their drooping branches sweep- 
ing the roofs, and little fenced-in 
“door yards” crowded with shrubby 
old rose bushes in full bloom, and 
most of these bore white roses. Just 
beyond was the graveyard, a village in 
miniature, with white stones and 
white roses clustering round them, 
and overshadowing trees. All was so 
still that the rattle of the coach was 
heard on the grass-grown track which 
hardly broke the turf. But no one 
seemed to notice its coming; no one 
was seen about the houses but two or 
three dim figures inside, scarcely 
caught as they passed. There was an 
old-world air of decay about the place, 
but somehow contented and even 
cheerful, with the freer, fresher touch 
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given by Alpine views of distant 
mountains and nearer craggy hills, on 
which the ever gladdening pine soft- 
ened the rough places, while it sprang 
up in clumps or singly wherever a 
waste bit of land gave it a chance. 

There was a little knot of men 
around the post office, evidently wait- 
ing for the stage, though they hardly 
stirred as it appeared; and when it 
had stopped and the passengers had 
alighted, a tall, dark-haired young fel- 
low advanced and held out his hand 
with: “I suppose I have the pleasure 
of speaking to Mr. John Mills.” His 
voice was singularly deep and soft, 
and lent a courtesy to his words, 
though they were spoken without a 
smile. 

“Why, yes—you are Harry, I 
suppose? ” 

“IT am Harry. I have brought the 
buckboard over for you. It won't 
hold your baggage, but I can come 
back for that—so if you will show me 
if there is anything you wish to take 
with you?” 

“T don’t care for anything; do 
you, Gertrude? - Oh—this is Ger- 
trude, my daughter. Gertrude, this 
is your cousin, Harry Brown.” 

Gertrude held out her hand at the 
word, with her usual winning smile; 
but her cousin, though he bowed low, 
hardly touched the tips of her fingers. 
“This way, if you please,” he said, in- 
dicating one of the long, unwieldy 
vehicles, known to northern New 
England. This one was far from be- 
ing an elegant specimen; but he 
handed Gertrude in, arranged every- 
thing about her, and covered her 
gown with the carriage rug—a neces- 
sary precaution, as the low-hung seats 
were but little above the ground— 
with most punctilious care, gave 
hardly less to his uncle, and as care- 
fully packed in their lesser luggage. 

He was very tall, and his figure had 
the ease and freedom about its move- 
ments that comes of being at home in 
the woods. It was already fully 
grown, and his voice had the finished 
ring of manhood; but his face, in 
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spite of its moustache, had still a boy- 
ish look. He was very dark, with the 
rich red-brown color that tells of a life 
in the open air, and his eyes were dark 
too, not black, but of that indefinite 
shade between gray and hazel, which 
can change with every moment. 
There was a sort of family resem- 
blance between him and his uncle, but 
he was far handsomer than John Mills 
could ever have been, handsomer 
than any yourtg man Gertrude had 
ever seen, and with an air of excessive 
ceremony which puzzled her not a 
little. She could have smiled at the 
formality of his manner, were it not 
that its gravity almost alarmed her. 
There was not a particle of defiance 
about it; rather that most absolute in- 
difference which comes of preoccupa- 
tion with private, unobtruded sorrows, 
giving the wearer, as nothing else can, 
the effect of superiority to his com- 
panions. It was impossible to tell 
why Harry Brown should be sad, if he 
were so; but it was evident that if any 
notice were taken of it, his reply was 
ready. ‘My troubles are no concern 
of yours, as long as I do not ask for 
your sympathy. Have I ever given 
you any reason to complain that they 
affect my performance of any duty 
you have a right to demand? ” 

Over these perplexing questions 
Gertrude thought more than she had 
ever thought in her short life before; 
and while she pondered they had left 
the village behind, turning sharp to 
the right up a long, hot, sandy hill. 
The distant view seemed to lose its 
charm as by magic, and the hills to be 
less picturesquely grouped. Ger- 
trude was disappointed and wished 
they had stayed under the cool shade 
and by the bright waters of the Point. 
A house or two on the way looked 
poor and squalid, and she was appre- 
hensive that one of them might turn 
out to be her uncle’s home. But they 
toiled up the ridge, and then there 
came as sudden a change of scene as 
when the maiden in Tieck’s bewitch- 
ing romance crosses the bridge to 
Elfland. Down went the road in a 
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steep stony pitch into a round valley 
of most perfect shape, its green level 
floor surrounded by high hills folding 
one over another, highest at the north 
where the bare rocky wall rose far 
into the air, lowest at the south where 
it was skirted by the road. The 
slopes of the hills were richly wooded, 
and occasional belts and groups of 
fine trees broke the rich cultivation of 
the intervale, watered by numberless 
brooks too small to be visible as they 
ran down the hillside, but traced by 
their thick overhanging border of 
shrubs and flowers, till they flashed 
back the sunbeams here and there as 
they broadened on the levels and 
wound their slow way to the valley’s 
northern edge, where the wandering 
Ellis broke through the hills and out 
again, after a tortuous course under 
wooded banks so close and steep that 
even the rays of noon could hardly 
sparkle on her waves. The farm- 
house, a large old square one, un- 
painted and gray with age, but with 
all its surroundings in the nicest 
order, faced the road at the southern 
end, a little up the slope, the farm 
buildings straggling down behind it. 
The turf stretched soft and green to 
its very doors, and it was shaded by 
great branching elms, and maples as 
round and thick as if they were 
clipped. Animals of various kinds 
were to be seen about, but not a 
human being; everything basked in 
silence under the long beams of a 
warm westerly sun. From the en- 
trance of the valley not another house 
was to be seen; but as you moved 
around it, the landscape, as is the way 
among mountains, changed at every 
step, and then up the winding vistas 
which ran through the hills, or on 
high far-off slopes, a column of smoke 
rose from some chimney, or the light 
flashed from some window, telling the 
wanderer that some other home as fair 
as the Mills farm might be waiting 
there, could he but find the way to it. 

As every human countenance has 
eyes and nose and mouth, and only 
once in a while are these useful 
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organs developed with the harmony 
of apparent design which makes the 
face beautiful, so nature often has her 
rocks and trees and water tossed 
about at haphazard, but every now 
and then grouped with such happy 
fitness that they strike the gazer’s eye 
with all the effect of composition. A 
soul speaks from the scene, as if it 
were fresh from the loving touch of a 
creative hand, under whose guidance 
every detail has been planned to 
strengthen the dominant idea. There 
are few places where the beholder 
feels this more strongly than that on 
which Gertrude now looked for the 
first time. It thrilled her through 
and through, though she could not 
take in half of it. 

“Oh, how beautiful!” she cried, as 
Harry checked his horse on top of 
the hill, so earnestly that for the first 
time his face responded with a smile, 
if a faint one. 

“I suppose it is beautiful,” he said, 


“but I have not seen many other 
places.” 
“There can be none like this. Why 


did you never tell me before how 
lovely it was?” she asked, turning to 
her father; but for once she had no 
answer. His whole attention was ab- 
sorbed as Harry guided his spirited 
horse slowly down the steep descent, 
and then gave the animal its head on 
the level, and drew up on the green 


sward before the door—the front 
door. Rarely in his boyhood had 
John Mills entered here. It was 


along the well-worn footpath to the 
back door that he had been wont to 
come with his string of trout wet from 
the brook, or hat full of eggs warm 
from the barn, and where his mother 
used to meet him with such a smile on 
her face as he had never seen on any 
other but his only daughter’s. He 
Was a stranger now, and to be re- 
ceived with all due honor; and as if 
in a dream he pushed back the gate 
of the dooryard and parted the strag- 
gling sprays of blooming rose and 
faded lilac which met low down across 
the seldom used path, with grass in 
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every crack, which led from the gate 
to the faded green door under the 
narrow little porch thickly wreathed 
with Virginia creeper and matrimony 
vine, where his sister, summoned by 
the noise of wheels on the hill, stood 
with extended hand to welcome 
him. 

Mrs. Isaiah Brown had been very 
like her brother in their youth,— 
“reg’lar Millses, both on ’em, and not 
a bit of their mother about ’em,” ac- 
cording to the opinion of the neigh- 
borhood; but the likeness had grown 
less apparent with every year of their 
lives. Both had worked hard; but 
the man had waxed stout and easy 
over the making of money in the 
stock market, and the woman had 
grown lean and spare over petty pick- 
ings and savings. The toughness of 
fibre, the faculty for getting and hold- 
ing, and the unbending will, which 
raise a man in the world, are apt to 
show bare and harsh in his female 
relatives, who lack the opportunity of 
using those gifts in any but narrow 


ways. John Mills had long ago risen 
to those heights where the ideal 


woman is a gentle protected creature, 
and had with his usual unerring out- 
look for his own interests chosen a 
wife accordingly, and trained his ways 
to match hers and those of her kins- 
folk, till the iron muscles were 
sheathed in velvet. Sarah Mills’ 
choice in marriage had been limited, 
and though it suited her well enough 
to be the ruler in her married life, it 
had not softened her voice or refined 
her ways. 

“Well, John! how be you?” she 
called out in a loud, cheerful tone, 
“and how’s ’Lizabuth? Why couldn’t 
she ’a’ come, too?” 

“She could not leave her mother, 
just now,” said Mr. Mills, looking 
abstractedly about him. “But here is 
our oldest child—Gertrude, my 
dear!” 

“Don’t look very rugged, does she? 
but we'll fat her up here. Come into 
the parlor, and set down, won’t you?” 
she asked, leading the way. “Here’s 
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my girls. This is Angelia, and Ella, 
and Mamie. I guess’ Gertrude 
comes between Ella and Mamie, don’t 
she?” 

“She was sixteen in May.” 

“Mamie’s fifteen, and Ella’s eight- 
een, and Harry’s twenty, and Ange- 
lia’s just twenty-two.” 

“Well, vou needn’t be always talkin’ 
about it,” said Angelia, jerking one 
shoulder forward. 

“Never mind—'tain’t ’cause she’s 
had no chances, that she ain’t married 
yet,” said the mother. 

“How do you do, my dears,” said 
the uncle, gravely taking a hand of 
each in succession; and Gertrude fol- 
lowed his example. She supposed 
she ought to kiss her cousins; but 
they were taller than she and showed 
no disposition to make it easy for her, 
so she only kissed Mamie, who was 
most on a level with her. They were 
tall, loose-jointed girls, much like 
their mother, though with more pre- 
tensions to good looks and less of the 
air of having their own way. Ange- 
lia, the oldest, had something of a 
defiant look about her; Ella had less 
apparent sharpness and more good 
nature; Mamie, sickly and _ ailing, 
looked feeble and fretful. 

“Won’t you set down?” repeated 
Mrs. Brown. They accepted the in- 
vitation; and then came a pause, such 
as is apt to ensue when long parted 
relatives meet and cannot think of 
anything to say of sufficient conse- 
quence to befit the occasion. “Did 
you have a pleasant ride?” she asked 
at last. 

“Oh, yes, delightful!” responded 
Gertrude, in silver tones, her pretty 
lips parting in their ever ready smile. 
“It is so lovely here,” she added, turn- 
ing to her cousins. 

“It’s awful lonesome,” replied An- 
gelia; “stupidest road I ever seen— 
no passin’ on it.” 

“Well!” said her mother, “you’d best 
clear off then, first chance you git!” 
with an intelligent look which drew 
giggles from her daughters. “And 
how does the old place look?” she 
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asked with somewhat of sentimental 
intent. 

“Very much the same, outside,” 
said her brother, looking round. “You 
have made some alterations here, I 
see.” 

“Yes. I thought I’d take some of 
that last money you sent me and fix 
up this room a bit. It seemed to 
need it, and I wanted the girls to have 
some place fit to see their company 
in. I wanted to tear down the old 
chimney, it takes up so much room; 
but Harry wouldn’t let me, and so I 
only bricked it up,” she went on, 
looking at the cast iron stove which 
replaced the open fire of early days, 
which had given the room a little life 
on the rare occasions when it was 
opened for company. John Mills 
supposed it might be that change 
which gave it so much more of the 
chilly air of being solely preserved for 
that purpose than before. He was 
not enough of a connoisseur in furni- 
ture to gauge the difference of the 
sombre respectability of heavy ma- 
hogany and black haircloth and the 
meretricious fragility of veneered 
rosewood and peacock blue broca- 
telle. 

“We didn’t spend much; and I 
thought you’d as soon have us use it 
for that as anythin’,” said Mrs. Brown 
apologetically, not understanding her 
brother’s look of vague discomfort. 

“Oh, certainly.” 

“Them books on the centre-table 
was all presents to the girls, and that 
biggest pictur’ was given to Angelia,” 
—exchanging another conscious 
glance with her oldest daughter. 
“They like to set here, evenin’s; but 
Mr. Brown and Harry, they stick to 
the old room, so I keep the fire up 
there for them, though it makes no 
endof dust—’s long as they'll haul the 
wood. As for me, I don’t never have 
time to set nowhere,” she wound up 
with a hearty laugh. 

“There’s parpar, now,” said Mamie, 
from her seat by the window. 

John Mills had been trying to recall 
some suggestion of his sister’s youth, 
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gither in herself or her daughters. 
Somehow neither would strengthen 
his memories of the blooming, black- 
eyed girl. His brother-in-law’s old 
self came up more vividly, for here 
the change was so great that there was 
no suggestion to be looked for, and 
there was no resemblance between 
Harry and his father except in voice 
and now and then a fleeting expres- 
sion. Isaiah Brown’s youth had van- 
ished with a breath, and old age would 
steal on him unheeded. He walked 
in a slow, stooping way, and had a 
gentle, deprecating air, as if asking 
pardon of newcomers for showing 
them his face, which he did not drop 
even with his old friend, and which 
increased as he turned to his niece. 
But Gertrude held out her little hand 
so quickly, and her beautiful eyes met 
his with such absolute unconscious- 
ness, that he did not turn away, but 
stood looking at her with the same 
feeling of refreshment which he drew 
from the wild flowers or the birds or 
any other innocent creatures of God, 
in whose presence he was wont to lay 
off his burden of self-depreciation. 
His wife, who had been ready 
with an apologetic allusion, looked 
relieved. 

“She is a very dear child,” said the 
uncle in gentle tones. “I hope she 
will be happy here.” 

“T am sure [ shall. I only wish 
father and mother could be here too, 
and my brothers—they would like 
it.” 

“Of course—of course,” said Mr. 
Brown, still looking at her and hold- 
ing her hand, as if loath to let it go. 
Gertrude smiled back, well pleased 
with his pleasure; but when she 
caught Harry’s eye fixed on her with 
a look of close attention whose cause 
she could not penetrate, she blushed 
and drew her hand away. 

The party broke up to meet at tea 
in the “settin’ room,” which with its 
fire and its age had a more home-like 
air than the best parlor. The house 
dated from an era of good building, 
and was a well made one even for that 
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period; for fine timber was cheap 
and plenty in Maine in those early 
days, and the heavy beams and panels 
gave the room an air of dignity, 
though the furniture, even that ban- 
ished from the renovated parlor, had 
never been valuable, and was now, 
though carefully preserved, well worn. 
It held its ground with the persis- 
tency which such movables acquire in 
a farm in a back town, where it is 
more trouble to throw things away 
than to keep them, and where new 
goods and money to buy them are 
equally scarce. 

John Mills, as if in a dream, recog- 
nized his mother’s old work-basket on 
her old table, still in use; and it re- 
called his boyish visions of fitting up 
the old place and giving mother 
everything she wanted. Poor wom- 
an! she had wanted very little, and 
she had been laid to rest under the 
shadow of the pines in the graveyard 
on the Point before her son’s increas- 
ing means had given her anything but 
a few cheap presents. There near 
his plate lay one of the very butter 
knives which had made her so proud 
and pleased when he brought them 
from Boston. He and his life had 
changed since then; and as he looked 
at his brother-in-law quietly passing 
round the dishes, he remembered that 
Isaiah had had ,hiis aspirations also, 
which had seenied to John as a boy 
higher and more daring than his own, 
though now any clerical ambition 
looked to him too petty to be seri- 
ously cherished. His memory pic- 
tured Isaiah, young, eager, with glow- 
ing face and voice of music; and how, 
as they strolled together across the 
fields on Sunday afternoons, he would 
say dim, half-comprehended things, 
which would rouse a long lingering 
echo in the heart of his hearer. 
“Tsaiah could not have had much stuff 
in him after all,” thought his old 
friend; “no accident of that kind 
would have daunted me; if he had 
anything real to say, why couldn’t he 
have taken to writing, and made it 
pay?” His reveries were only broken 
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by the close of the meal, at which he 
had been but a silent guest. 

The farmer shambled round and 
“finished up the chores,” of which the 
bulk had already been done by Harry, 
and Mrs. Brown and her daughter 
Ella cleared off the table and put up 
the milk. The other young people 
were left to entertain the company. 
3ut Angelia was absent-minded, and 
Mamie shy; nothing but monosyl- 
lables could be extracted from them. 
The burden of the talk fell on Harry, 
who discharged his duty punctiliously. 
He related the farming experiences of 
the past year, and drew attention to 
relics of old times about the house 
and garden; and when the interest in 
these seemed likely to flag, he 
changed the subject to public affairs 
and other general topics. No man of 
the world could have ‘been more 
exact on all social points; his gram- 
mar and pronunciation, like his 
father’s, were faultless, only replacing 
the quaint simplicity of Isaiah’s old- 
world style with a precision of later 
date. And yet, somehow, John Mills 
did not like his nephew Harry. He 
did not like the air of absolute ease 
which seemed to place them on a level 
any the better because it was tem- 
pered by the proper amount of defer- 
ence to his superior age; nor that of 
dejection which deprived the offered 
attention of all spontaneity the more 
because it was so perfectly unobtru- 
sive and self-controlled. What busi- 
ness had the young man to be so very 
superior ?—and that, too, without any 
assistance from his uncle? Neither 
did his manners to Gertrude please 
her father. He had felt a faint sensa- 
tion of uneasiness at the first sight of 
his nephew; for though of course Ger- 
trude was too young and too well 
brought up and too fastidious to at- 
tach any importance to the rustic ad- 
miration of a country cousin, let him 
be as handsome as he might, he did 
not wish to have her receive it. But 
then, neither did he like to see his 
beautiful child as coldly regarded as if 
she were some sour-faced maiden aunt. 
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The rest of the family dropped in 
one by one, and all adjourned to the 
west porch at the back door, where 
the elders sat and looked at the sun- 
set, while the younger portion as nat- 
urally strolled off—all but Mamie, 
who said she was too tired and sat 
huddled up on the steps. Angelia 
was escorted by a silent, ruddy-faced, 
vacant-eyed young man, who was 
evidently regarded as a person of 
more consequence than his manner 
would bear out. Ella had no ad- 
mirer, and walked with her cousin 
under her brother's guardianship, 
across the road and up the southern 
slope to the edge of the pine wood on 
top. 

“That is Perry Cutter,” said Mrs. 
Brown, in tones of some impressive- 
ness, as the party sauntered off. 

“Indeed? is he Milo Cutter’s son?” 

“Yes—only one he’s got.” 

“Do they live on the old place?” 

“Yes; they’ve fixed it up real ele- 
gant—painted it all over and built a 
new barn, biggest in the town. 
They say Mile’s awful rich now”; 
and as she received no reply: “I guess 
Perry and Gele’ll be married before 
long.” 

“Indeed? I hope you are pleased?” 

“T s’pose you'll think it queer she 
warn’t married before.” 

“Not at all. She is young still.” 

“You see, Perry’s been tryin’ to get 
a divorce from his first wife, and that 
takes time.” 

“First wife?” 

“Yes; he married a girl named 
Lila Swann, from Byron, who 
worked in the mills at Lewiston, and 
come up here on a visit; but they 
never got along together.” 

“T should not think you would wish 
to risk your daughter’s happiness with 
him.” 

“Well, I don’t know as she could do 
much better. She’s past twenty now, 
and she’s liked Perry a good while. I 
guess Lila never had nothin’ against 
him. Folks thought she couldn't 
stand the old lady’s ways, nor the old 


lady hers. But Gelia isn’t that kind; 
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she won't let herself be put upon the 
way Lila did. I guess they’ll have to 
mind their p’s and q’s with her.” 

John Mills was silent; but his 
silence spoke to his brother-in-law, 
who said: “I do feel very much averse 
to Angelia’s entering into this mar- 
riage, but I cannot make her under- 
stand my reasons.” 

“Well!” said his wife, “I shouldn’t 
think you’d be so set against your 
own daughter! A man’s got a right 
to get rid of a wife, if she ain’t a good 
one, | hope—and a woman too. | 
don’t feel no call to interfere with a 
girl of Gele’s age.” 

“T hope,” said Mills, “you will not 
let my daughter hear anything about 
this affair.” 

Mrs. Brown was offended at the 
tone of her brother’s speech, but there 
was something about it which de- 
prived her of all power to reply. She 
discovered that she must see to some- 
thing in the house, and bustled off, 
followed by Mamie. Her husband 
sighed patiently as the sound of her 
footsteps died away. 

“T am surprised at your allowing 
such a thing to take place in your 
family,” said Mills. 

“T am sorry—very sorry; but | am 
unable to prevent it. I have spoken 
to Angelia, but she is very deter- 
mined. She says she loves the young 
man, and will not give him up.” 

“But it ought not to be tolerated. 
I can’t imagine myself allowing a 
child of mine to do such a thing. 
Mine are taught obedience early.” 

“Yours are young yet. But I do 
not wish to deny that we went to an 
extreme in our indulgence of our chil- 
dren; only—Angelia was always a 
little self-willed, and I fear her mother 
did not know best how to manage her. 
She was the oldest, you see, and poor 
Sarah has always had so much to do. 
It was not easy for her to give careful 
attention to the children. Yours, of 
course, have been differently brought 
up; and then, there’s something in 
the children. There’s my Harry, now 
—he never had a fault, or wished to 
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do a thing that did not please me.” 

“A regular young prig, I should 
imagine,” thought the uncle. 

“Some are like him, needing no 
teaching but what they can give them- 
selves; others can be taught. Poor 
Angelia, I am afraid, is one of those 
who can only learn from experience.” 

“But it is criminal weakness to al- 
low it! Would you let a child burn 
itself to death to teach it by experi- 
ence?” 

The cases are hardly parallel,” said 
Isaiah mildly. “Ll have sometimes 
thought that absolute freedom in 
forming and breaking the marriage 
tie would tend to a higher and loftier 
standard of morality than that which 
we can at present attain. Virtue then 
would be spontaneous, not forced. 
‘Let him that is filthy be filthy still— 
let him that is holy be holy still,’ you 
know. At the same time I do not 
deny that the laxity of our laws in this 
state produces very undesirable re- 
sults. There is a feeling that if the 
letter of the law is followed nothing 
more is necessary; and often no 
higher standard is perceived or 
reached. I am deeply grieved—in- 
deed, ashamed—that such should be 
the case in my own family.” 

“Well, for heaven’s sake, don’t let 
Gertrude hear anything about it!” 

“No, there is no danger of that. 
Harry will not have it mentioned in 
the house. He has done what he 
could—he has told Angelia that if she 
marries Perry he will not be at the 
wedding, nor ever enter their house.” 

“Why do you not do the same?” 

“It would make no difference, 
and I should not think it right. 
Nothing a child can do should alien- 
ate a father’s love. We are, the very 
best of us, unthankful and undeserv- 
ing children; and shall one poor 
mortal presume to judge another?” 

“There goes Isaiah Brown!” 
thought John Mills, “theorizing about 
building, while his house is tumbling 
about his ears!” The tide of time 
rolled back, and he seemed to be 
again listening to one of their old 
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boyish talks on everything in heaven 
and earth, when Isaiah would hold 
forth on some alarming paradox, and 
he would listen, half admiring, half 
provoked. But it was many years 
since Isaiah had spoken so many con- 
secutive words, and he now paused 
abruptly and abashed, as the young 
people approached, slowly winding 
down the hill in the evening glow. 
They were better acquainted, as was 
natural, than when they set out. 
Gertrude perceived that her cousin 
Harry was not happy; but she had 
been used to see sober faces brighten 
as they looked at her, and she strove 
to please him by admiring the view 
from the pasture. 

“This is your cow-pasture? And 
do you keep your sheep and lambs 
here too? I wish I could see a little 
lamb!” 

“Our lambs are all pretty well 
grown now. I can show you one to- 
morrow. But we don’t pasture cows 
and sheep together,” said Harry. 

“Why not?” 

“Because sheep crop the grass too 
short for the cows. A cow has no 
under teeth, and cannot bite as a horse 
can. We turn in our horses with the 
sheep sometimes.” 

“Thank you.” 

Ella giggled, though, country bred 
as she was, she knew no more about 
the matter than Gertrude did. “You 
don’t know much about farming, do 
you?” she asked. 

“No,” said Gertrude, simply, “I 
hardly know anything about it at all. 
I wish I did!” 

For the second time Harry looked 
at his cousin as though she were 
something new to his experience, and 
something in his manner made her 
girlish chatter flow more freely to him 
afterward. 

“John’s changed, ain’t he?” asked 
Mrs. Isaiah Brown of her husband, as 
they were retiring for the night. She 
received no reply, but she was not 
used to waiting for one from Isaiah, 
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and went on. “Real set up, I call 
him!”—then, with indignation gath- 
ering for want of agreement: “I don’t 
see what right he has to object to our 
girls’ marryin’, when he never done 
the first thing for them himself.” 

“He has often sent them very hand- 
some presents.” 

“Well, but I mean in the way of 
having them to stay, and gettin’ young 
men for them, an’ all that. If a girl 
can’t marry one, she’ll take another”; 
and as the well trained Isaiah silently 
went on folding the clean shirt he had 
put on that evening aside for future 
use, she continued: “It’s ’Lizabuth, | 
guess—she was always pleasant 
enough, but she never took no trouble 
about us”; then, as she turned out the 
light, she gave a parting shot: “Don’t 
you think yourself he’s altered?” 

Isaiah gave a groan that might be 
affirmative or negative. His wife 
was too sleepy to continue the 
discussion; but he lay long awake 
trying to settle how much truth 
there was in her words, and pon- 
dering whether, if so, John or he 
had changed the most. Something 
of the same puzzle was keeping John 
awake too, on this first night of many 
years which he had passed under the 
roof of his birthplace. Isaiah went 
off to sleep first under the soothing 
influence of Gertrude’s sweet face, 
which rose before him in the darkness 
and lingered on to gladden his dreams. 
She haunted her father’s pillow too, 
but with less of comfort. He had half 
a mind to take her home with him the 
day after to-morrow; but his arrange- 
ments were made; obstinacy forbade 
his changing them, and pride held 
him back from giving his reasons to 
his wife. She was not the sort of 
girl, he told himself, to be injured by 
any coarseness she might casually en- 
counter; from her infancy such influ- 
ences had glided harmless off her. 
He repressed his doubts at last, and 
put himself to sleep by sheer deter- 
mination. 


(To be continued.) 

















sé HE climate resembles that 

of France and Italy... . 

It is favorable to human 
health. . . . One of the two areas 
where consumption is unknown 
is found here.” Thus says the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, in an 
article on North Carolina. The 
words were in clear black type on 
good white paper; but they were 
as letters of gold to the eager 
reader. They were luminous with 
hope; for they seemed to point 
out a way of escape from a region 
in New England where three 
states meet and each contributes 
generously of its worst climate. 
The information was not quite as 


specific as might have been 
wished. Perhaps it would not be 
easy, in the immense state of 
North Carolina, five hundred 


miles from east to west and nearly 
two hundred from north to south, 
to find that blessed spot where 
consumption is unknown. But 
when it is a matter of life and 
death one ought not to quarrel 
with the guide-post which shows 
the road from a region where the 
climate resembles in turn that of 
Siberia and that of Central Africa 
to one lying under as mild a sky 
as that which bends over France 
and Italy. With heartfelt grati- 
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what information the 


tude for 
stately Britannica had vouchsafed 
him, the writer set out to find for 
himself the beneficent location in 
North Carolina. 

Spring was 
north when I left the Connecti- 


coming slowly 
cut valley. The sodden earth 
showed through its ragged gar- 
ment of snow in many places. In 
New York the snow was gone, 
and the green was making a val- 
iant struggle with the brown. In 
Norfolk, Virginia, the fresh 
greenery was everywhere in pos- 
session. In the churchyard of 
quaint old Christ Church I 
walked on the evening of Easter 
day, praising God for new leaves 
of grass and trees. At Raleigh 
I stayed long enough to learn 
additional particulars about 
Southern Pines, the little village 
among the pines in Moore 
County, which had been recom- 
mended to me. All the testimony 
pointed to this section as the 
place where consumption is un- 
known except in imported cases, 
and where cure of that terrible 
disease in its earliest stage or 
arrest of its progress when more 
advanced might be expected. 
Moore County lies somewhat 
south of the centre of North Car- 
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olina. It is a triangle of generous size. 
One hundred and fifty miles eastward 
is the Atlantic,and the Alleghaniesare 
The 


two hundred miles to the west. 





middle and southern portions of this 
county are made up of level and roll- 
ing upland covered with long-leaf 
pine forest. The soil is more than 
sandy; it is almost pure sand, ten to 
ninety feet deep—an ancient sea 
beach, beyond doubt. Mud and dust 
are both unknown, for there is noth- 
ing of which they can be made. 
Water goes through the soil so 
quickly that in a few minutes after the 
heaviest rain storm it has entirely 
disappeared from the surface. The 
air of the region is dry and pure, and 
malaria is unknown. The hillsides 
abound with springs of remarkably 
pure water. The aromatic breath of 
the pine trees is full of 
healing virtue. With 
such praise as_ this 
sounding in my ears, 
I left the little capital 
of the big “Old North 
State,” saying to my- 
self: “I will visit this 
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paradise in the pine woods and see if 
these things be true.” 

Southern Pines is seventy miles 
south of Raleigh, and the train took 
five hours and a half for the journey. 
It was midnight when I arrived at the 
top of a high sandy ridge, where one 
side of a deep cut had been shoveled 
away to make a road from the railway 
up into the town. The station was a 
dry-goods box dragged beside the 
car to serve as a convenience to any 
one getting off the train. I could not 
discover the town that night—per- 
haps because of the darkness, I said. 
I could not discover it next morning 
either, there were so many trees. I[ 
found out in time that the town had 
a real existence—houses of real 
wood, still growing, and inhabitants 
of real flesh and blood from places 
scattered through New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania and the North- 
west. All that was necessary was to 
bring together these elements and ar- 
range them; but when I arrived this 
combining had not been done. The 
streets and avenues were already 
there, properly marked off and mag- 
nificently named. The house lots 
were there, all staked and numbered. 
But so far as the ordinary purposes of 
a village are concerned, Southern 
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Pines did not then exist. There was 
no school, no store, no church; there 
were no houses, no people; there was 
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BY THE TROLLEY TO PINEHURST. 








nothing to do, nothing to eat, noth- 
ing to see except sand and pine trees 
and “razor back” hogs. 

Let me be exact. There was one 
small, neat house, owned and occu- 
pied by a lumberman, native to that 
region; there were three or four huts 
occupied by colored people; there 
was a monstrosity called a “hotel,” 
made of a hastily constructed wooden 
frame, covered in with boards nailed 
on perpendicularly and battened with 
narrow strips of wood. This was 
occupied by a genial Pennsylvanian, 
who did his best to furnish food and 
lodging to weary travelers, although 
often, to use a Hibernicism, he had to 
take both food and beds out of 
the mouths of his own children to 
do so. 

This was my inventory of Southern 
Pines on the morning of my arrival. 
It seemed an impossible place to 
which I should bring my invalid wife 
and baby. Boarding was out of the 
question, for even such accommoda- 
tions as the “hotel” could offer were 
available for only a few days after I 
first made its acquaintance, by which 
time the landlord had become so dis- 


he took in his bush and closed his 
doors. Housekeeping seemed equally 
out of the question. There was 
no house to be had of a higher 
order than a negro cabin of 
two rooms with a mud chimney and 
no window glass. Even if my invalid 
could endure the hardship of such 





shelter, what hope was there that I 
should have better success in procur- 
ing food than the man from Pennsyl- 
vania? Before I had been in South- 
ern Pines twenty-four hours, I gave 
up all idea of making it my place of 
refuge. Within the next twenty-four 
I had decided to locate there and had 
written home to that effect. 

Looking back to that time, I can 
hardly account for my sudden conver- 
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sion. It was probably not the result 
of any profound reasoning. The 
charm of the place grew upon me 
during those two days of delicious 
spring weather. I knew that I had 
reached the land where there is real 
spring, not that “pious fraud of the 
almanac” which is our portion in New 
England. I began at once to love 
the gaunt, homely pines, with their 
great shock heads of sombre green. 
The air was pungent with their breath. 
Wherever the pines had been cut 
away, an oak growth had sprung up. 
The new leaves were just coming out, 
the most delicate, lovely yellow 
imaginable. Forlorn old fields, for- 
gotten of the ploughman and the 
harvester, were adorned with the 
abundant blossoming of wild plum- 
trees. In every direction against the 
dark background of pines could be 
seen the brilliant white of the flower- 
ing dogwood. Half-hidden under 
the long brown needles of the pine 
which covered the ground were a few 
late blossoms of the trailing arbutus. 
In a walk through the woods I came 
upon bunches of blue violets. Here 
and there a golden-throated iris stood 


stifly up in his brave blue 
coat, and there were scattered 
masses of phlox, both white 
and pink. How delightful it 
was to be enjoying spring, 
without being splashed with 
mud and pierced by cold 
winds! But April completed 
its charm by sending a mock- 
ing bird on the second morn- 
ing of my stay to serenade 
me from the topmost, feath- 
ery spray of a slender oak 
which grew near my window. 
For a full hour he tilted and 
swung there, pouring forth 
his sweet, mad music. 

No doubt itwas much more 
to the point that I found a 
“living witness” to the cura- 
tive value of this section in a 
good physician from Lock- 
port, N. Y., then making his 
home at Manly, a mile and a 





half from Southern Pines. He 
had come from Lockport two or 
three years before in the hope 
that it might prolong his life, 


which was threatened by consump- 
tion. He had been advised to go to 
the highest and driest section of the 





long-leaf pine region in the South. 
He came as far as Raleigh, and there 
consulted Professor Kerr, the state 
geologist, who told him that the 
woods in the neighborhood of Manly 
was the place for him. He went 
there, improved rapidly, and in a short 
time went North for his family. His 
health was so far restored that he was 
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able to lead a happy, busy life. He 
told me that his cure, if reported to 
him of another man, would have 
seemed almost incredible, so near was 
he to death when the pines began to 
do their healing work. 

This testimony had great weight 
with me; but, after all it was from the 
evidence of things felt rather than 
seen that I made my final decision. I 
bought a piece of land and began at 
once to build a house upon it. For 
temporary shelter [hired a “tenement” 
house of two rooms. It had one glass 
window and looked rather aristo- 
cratic; but it was so near the railroad 
that pieces of the chimney would come 


rattling down every time a train 
thundered by. Soon there came a 


supply of butter from Maine and 
groceries from Boston,—and what 
was better, a good friend who had 
been a “Forty-niner” in California and 
knew how to cook for an open-air 
appetite. As long as those supplies 
lasted we fared sumptuously every 
day. But marketing at a thousand 
miles distance is not easy; there is 
sometimes failure to make close con- 
nection between the provisions and 
the empty larder. Yet on the whole 
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it was a pleasant summer. My health 
was never better. There were piping 
hot spells now and then; but it was 
dry heat, tempered by a steady breeze, 
and interrupted by frequent cooling 
showers. Vegetation kept fresh and 
green all the summer long. 

In five months from the date of my 
arrival I had my family with me and 











we were living in our own house in 
the very midst of the pine woods. It 
had a sufficient number of rooms and 
plenty of glass windows and was as 
fragrant as only a house built entirely 
of new yellow pine can be. Six 
months later, in spite. of all difficulties 
and deprivations, the invalid was re- 
stored to a good degree of health. 
The physicians had declared that she 
could not survive another New Eng- 
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THE HOLLY INN. 


land winter; but since coming back 
from our five years’ residence in 
North Carolina she has spent four 
winters in bleak New England with 
no evidence of any return of pul- 
monary disease. 

In the period which I spent at 
Southern Pines I saw the paper vil- 
lage grow into a substantial wooden 
one of pretty dwellings and comfort- 
able hotels, with stores, a school 
house, a church and a newspaper— 
the Pine-Knot. I came away with re- 
gret, having incurred a debt of grati- 
tude to North Carolina 
which can never grow less. 


Boston, twenty hours on one of the 
Old Dominion boats from New York. 
Or one can break the monotony of an 
all-rail journey by taking a Bay Line 
steamer from Baltimore and sailing 
down Chesapeake Bay. At Norfolk 
in each case one connects with a 
through train for Southern Pines. 
But Southern Pines is not our final 
destination. We are going on to the 
new village of Pinehurst, which lies 
six miles to the west. As we step 
from the train—not now on to a dry 
goods box in the sand, but upon the 





I have given this brief 
sketch of the actual expe- 
rience of a health-seeker in 
the pine woods of North 
Carolina ten years ago, be- 
cause in what follows I 
wish to give the contrast- 
ing pictureof whatthesame 
pilgrim would find should 
he visit that region now. 

The journey thither may 
be by one of several routes. 
A short route is by after- 
noon train from New York, 
reaching Southern Pines 
in seventeen hours. <A 
longer and to many a 
pleasanter way is by sea to 
Norfolk, forty hours on one 
of the steamers of the Nor- 
folk line if you start from 





A CORNER OF THE DINING ROOM AT THE HOLLY. 
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platform of an attractive station,—we 
find an electric car waiting to convey 
us thither. I smile now as I recall 
the conveyance which served three 
weary travelers ten years ago. The 
car was a heavy express wagon; the 
electricity was an ancient white mule, 
and I acted as motor man, doing 
what I could to turn on more power 
with a good stick. Darkness was 
coming on, and the kindly proprietor 
of our vehicle went on in front to act 
as headlight, with his lantern, show- 
ing up the stumps and logs which lay 
inambush. Imagination did not then 
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safe arrival to friends at home, or tele- 
phone to Southern Pines to inquire 
if your wife’s cousin is stopping there, 
you can have either facility as readily 
as if you were in your Boston home. 
Here is a stenographer and type- 
writer, if you want one, ready to write 
your letter. When you go to your 
room you find it comfortably warmed 
by a steam radiator; for-it is De- 
cember now and the nights are cool. 
The room is lighted by electricity, and 
an electric call-bell connects it with 
the office. But before you go to bed 
you will lounge before the open fire in 





A GLIMPSE OF PINEHURST, 


picture a “broom-stick train” scud- 
ding through the stillness of the pine 
woods. 

It is seven o’clock before we reach 
Pinehurst; too late to begin house- 
keeping to-night,—so that we get off 
at the Holly Inn. After a good 
supper and a good night’s rest we 
shall be in condition to see the town. 
Our expectation of good food and 
good sleep is not disappointed. We 
find ourselves in a well built, tasteful 
hotel, equipped with every comfort 
and convenience. In the dining-room 
we are deftly served by white wait- 
resses from the North. If, after 
supper, you wish to telegraph your 


the cosy parlor. You have already no- 
ticed that the faces of the landlord and 
his wife are familiar, for you spent a 
part of last summer on Lake Winne- 
pesaukee at the Hotel Weirs, presided 
over by this same man and woman. 
But here is a man whom probably 
you have not met. Mr. James W. 
Tufts of Boston is the proprietor of 
this model town of Pinehurst. A little 
talk with him concerning the idea 
which he is here putting into reality 
will be a good preparation for to- 
morrow’s walk through the village. 
Mr. Tufts is one of the most genial 
and kindly of men, and it is a pleasure 
indeed to talk with him about this 
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beneficent and noble work which he 
has so deeply at heart. He is most 
unassuming in manner; but under- 
neath his quiet look and way you dis- 
cern the force of character which has 
made him so successful through a 
long business career. He is enthusi- 
astic about Pinehurst, and talks clearly 
and interestingly of it. 

His purpose is to make an ideal 
home for people of small means who 
need rest and recuperation in a mild 
climate. After careful search for the 
spot where nature had done most to 
provide favorable conditions for such 
a home, he selected the pine upland of 
Moore County. Here nature had 
accumulated this great store of heal- 
ing virtues. The sanitary qualities of 
the climate and the soil, and the re- 
markable healing property of the 
long-leaf pine had been demonstrated 
by the experience of hundreds of 
invalids who had gone to Southern 
Pines and its vicinity, either for a stay 
of a few months or to settle perma- 
nently. The region had been care- 
fully and repeatedly investigated by 
medical specialists, always with the 
same verdict, that this is a natural 
sanitarium, not excelled, so far as 
known, by any locality in the world. 
It was only necessary to take advan- 
tage of what nature had so freely be- 
stowed. This Mr. Tufts determined 
to do. In June, 1895, he bought five 
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thousand acres of land west of South- 
ern Pines, and set to work to build 
Pinehurst. A site cantaining one hun- 
dred acres was selected for the village. 
This was thoroughly cleared up, artis- 
tically laid out by Olmsted, Olmsted 
and Eliot, the famous landscape archi- 
tects, and surrounded by wire fence 
for protection against the ravages of 
wandering cattle and razor-backs. A 
hotel, a store, a boarding-house, a 
Casino and some twenty cottages were 
constructed as a nucleus of the village 
that is to be. Sewerage, water sup- 
ply, electric lighting and an electric 
railway were provided for. For this 
work the services of the best archi- 
tects, engineers and electricians were 
secured, all of course at the expense 
of a vast deal of time, money and 
patience. Mr. Tufts is well satisfied 
with the results thus far. He has 
established a resort perfectly adapted 
to meet the wants of a large class of 
people of refined taste who need the 
restorative effects of a winter in the 
south, but cannot afford to pay the 
usual price of hotels and boarding- 
houses where good accommodations 
can be had. 

People in robust health can rough 
it. They can endure the lack of 
comforts and conveniences; they can 
eat coarse food, poorly cooked; they 
can keep up their spirits amid cheer- 
less surroundings and uncongenial 
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associates. But with those whose 
health is impaired it is quite other- 
wise. They must have the best of 
food and every comfort and conven- 
ience; they must have pleasant sur- 


roundings, agreeable companions, 
amusements, occupations. Unless 


they can have such helpful conditions, 
it is almost useless for them to leave 
home in search of health. Yet how 
few places there are where invalids of 















THE OLD 
“PINE KNOT” 
OFFICE. 


small means can 
spend a comfortable 
winter! Pinehurst 
is intended to bring 
comfort, happiness 
and health within 
reach of those who 
must otherwise stay 
at home until they are beyond 
cure. It is not a sanitarium for 
hopeless invalids. It has no hospital 
features. It is a bright, cheery New 
England village, attractively laid out 
and careiully controlled so as to make 
its sanitary conditions perfect and 
permanent. It invites those in whom 
disease has not progressed too far for 
recovery, to avail themselves of ad- 
vantages which so far as I know are 
absolutely unequaled. 

A wise and kindly idea! 
pression of our talk 


The im- 
last night with 
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Mr. Tufts by the ruddy light of a pine- 
knot fire has haunted my dreams. 
Before leaving the hotel inthe morn- 
ing we walk through the conserva- 
tory full of flowering plants and 
shrubs to a house of glass connected 
with the main building by this flowery 
way. Invalids who want sunshine 
without exposure to wind can bathe 
in it here to their hearts’ content; and 
if any time the sun should sulk and 
refuse to do his duty, 
here is a big fire- 
place to supply heat 
and good cheer. 
Directly in front 
of the hotel is the 
main street of the vil- 
lage. Its general di- 
rection is east and 
west, but it is in no 
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haste and therefore does not fol- 
low a straight line. Along this way 
comes the electric road from 
Southern Pines, with its western ter- 
minus at the station of the Aberdeen 
and West End railroad, which 
touches this corner of the village. 
It is the main business of a main 


street to promote travel and transpor- 
tation; but the main street of Pine- 
hurst, as well as all its other streets, 
is made beautiful as well as useful. 
The car track occupies the centre; 
on either side is a driveway made 
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THE VILLAGE GREEN. 


hard and smooth by mixing clay with 
the sand and rolling the surface; next 
to this on each side is a broad strip 
planted with evergreen creepers and 
low-growing shrubs to cover the raw 
earth from sight. At intervals mag- 
nolia grandiflora and other evergreen 
trees are planted. Beyond the green 
strips are the sidewalks. The street 
called Main is the only street. All 
the rest are roads, and are named 
generally from native trees, Dog- 
wood, Holly, Magnolia, ete. In 
these latter the road bed is narrower 
and the planted spaces are wider. 
But they are in entire accord with 
Main Street in refusing to 
go anywhere by the short- 
est route. Pinehurst is a 
village where _ straight 
lines and right angles are 
strictly forbidden. Would 
there were more such vil- 
lages! 

On the southern side of 
the main street, opposite 
the hotel is the village 
Green. This is planted 
with evergreen shrubs— 
box, holly, — gallberry, 
pyracanth thorn and 
others and single trees ir- 
regularly placed along the 
border so as to afford 
pretty vistas from the 
houses which surround 





the Green. Where there is shade, 
English ivy is used as a ground cover 
and outside of these protected spaces 
the Japanese evergreen honeysuckle. 
This latter thrives in the hot sunshine, 
and can be kept cut down to form a 
smooth surface. The village Green 
is one of the important features 
of the town. 

Going along this pleasant curving 
way as far as Azalea Road, you will 
see an open space which serves a dif- 
ferent purpose, but one quite as im- 
portant as the village Green. Here 
are the grounds for tennis and cro- 
quet. They are bordered with green- 
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ery of shrubs and trees, and prepared 
with the utmost care for the scientific 
playing of both these popular games. 
Scientific croquet on a ground made 
as smooth and hard as a billiard 
table and, like it, surrounded by a 
rubber-cushioned border, where the 
game is played with hard rubber balls 
and mallets with hard rubber headsal- 
most as long as the handles, where the 
wickets are just a quarter of an inch 
wider than the balls that must go 
through them! He who has played 
that old game with wide wickets and 
mallets whose short heads were al- 
ways flying off their long handles is 
solemnly informed by a scientific cro- 
quet player that he has never yet 
played real croquet. Marvelous 
is the fascination which this 
game exercises upon those who 
come under its influence. Every 
day and all day long, with brief 
stops for meals, they play. At 
night they dream of shots and in 
the morning go out early to 
practice them. During the rest 
of the year they are bank-presi- 
dents, clergymen, members of 
Congress; but now they are cro- 
quet players—only this and noth- 
ing more. 

On days when these and other 
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outdoor  recrea- 
tions are notavail- 
able, the Casino 
is the attractive 
resort. Here it 
is, a little way 
from the Holly 
Inn, close to the 
centre of the vil- 
lage. It has a 
suggestion of the 
old colonial style 
in its architec- 
ture, and_ the 
effect is light and 
pleasant. In- 
side there is a 
reading-room 
with a little col- 
lection of books, 
the current mag- 
azines, and the leading daily papers. 
There is a parlor for ladies, a billiard 
room, a smoking room, and aroom for 
games. A bakery and a restaurant 
are also to be found under the same 
roof. 

In the pine grove which occupies 
a considerable space southwest of the 
village an interesting experiment is 
being tried which promises to be of 
great value to the future of the place. 
This is an attempt to raise long-leaf 
pines from seed and from trans- 
planted seedlings. At first thought 
this effort at raising long-leaf pine 
trees in the heart of an immense forest 
of them a hundred miles wide ex- 
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tending along the Atlantic Coast 
and the Gulf of Mexico, from 
North Carolina to Louisiana 
would seem like carrying coals 
to Newcastle. But when one 
passes through this region and 
sees what sad havoc the hand of 
man has wrought,—first the 
turpentine gatherer, and then 
the lumberman, and after them 
the fire,—he is convinced that 
any effort towards making pines 
grow where so many have been 
ruthlessly swept away is labor 
directed toward the highest use. 
In the years past, when this 
section was considered of no 
value except for the tar, turpen- 
tine, resin and lumber which is 
produced, a man might do what 
he pleased with the pine trees, 
and neither his conscience, the 
voices of his neighbors, nor 
the law of the state could say 
him nay. The turpentine gatherer 
might obtain his product by meth- 
ods which yielded the smallest 
returns for the largest amount of 








labor and the greatest injury to the 
trees; and if the portable saw mill 
came along behind,—a devouring 
monster, making a ghastly wilderness 
of stumps, chips, bleaching pine tops 
and saw dust,—no one supposed that 
any harm had been done. That for- 
lorn country, the Pine Barrens, was a 
little more barren and forlorn; that 
was all. If fire should sweep over 
miles of the region, it would do little 
damage. There were almost no vil- 
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lages to burn, and the scattered farm- 
houses were generally well protected 
by ploughed land. The only build- 
ings in danger were the cabins of the 
turpentine “hands,” and in most cases 
the loss of both the cabin and its fur- 
nishings would be no great matter. 
It is said that all these people have to 
do when they want to move is to 
throw a dipperful of water on the 
fire and whistle for the dog. 

But all the excuses which once ex- 
isted for these reckless methods have 
passed away. We know now that the 
long-leaf pine region has a higher mis- 
sion than to be merely the chief pro- 
ducer of the world’s “naval stores.” 
There are inestimable treasures of 
health here, which ought to be jeal- 
ously guarded. Every state fortunate 
enough to have within its borders an 
area of long-leaf pine should give it 
protection by law. This noble birth- 
right of healing power ought not to 
be sold for a mess of turpentine and 
resin. It is a comfort to realize that 
the extent of this forest is so great 
that even at the worst it would be 
many years before its virtues would 
be seriously impaired. Meanwhile 
much may be hoped from awakening 
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public sentiment on the subject of 
forest protection. At Pinehurst Mr. 
Tufts is doing all he can to repair 
damages. So far as possible every 
living pine tree is carefully preserved; 
and besides this thousands of the pine 
seedlings are being brought up with 
great care. Good results have already 
been obtained, although popular 
opinion was entirely against the ex- 
periment. The baby pine has the 
reputation of being a perverse young- 
ster that resents tenderness. He be- 
gins, however, to show himself not 
ungrateful for the kind treatment he 
receives at the hands of the intelligent 
German gardener who, under the di- 
rection of a Boston landscape archi- 
tect, Mr. Warren H. Manning, at- 
tends to the details of planting, 
transplanting and caring for the 





a first estimate that two hundred and 
twenty-five thousand plants and trees 
would be required during the first two 
years. Many of these were imported 
from France, others were collected 
from various parts of this country, 
and a great many are being propa- 
gated in the Pinehurst nursery. The 
estimate was, however, much too 
small to accomplish all that is now 
considered desirable, and many thou- 
sand additional plants will be col- 
lected and set out. 

The houses of the village are most 
tasteful, convenient and comfortable. 
There are now about thirty of these, 
in great variety of size and style, from 
the cosy little cottage of four rooms to 
the large house of thirteen rooms, or 
the boarding-house with twenty-three. 
These houses are furnished with 





A TURPENTINE DISTILLERY. 


many thousands of trees, shrubs and 
vines required for the adornment of 
the village. Mr. Manning, whohas had 
charge of all the landscape work since 
the plans for Pinehurst were made by 
Olmsted, Olmsted and Eliot, made 


everything needed for housekeeping 
except table and bed linen. All the 
rooms in each house are lighted by 
electric lamps and provided with stove 
or fireplace. The purest of water 
comes into every house from the 
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WORKMEN’S AND SERVANTS’ QUARTERS. 


street mains, which are supplied from 
flowing wells located a considerable 
distance from the town. These also 
provide ample supply to the street 
hydrants for protection against fire. 
There is a complete system of sanitary 
drainage carried to a safe point out- 
side the town limits; and garbage is 
regularly collected and removed by 
special employees. 

In order to meet every possible 
need of those seeking the privileges of 
Pinehurst, houses are provided in 
which rooms are let singly, and others 
in which suites of two rooms can be 
had; and then there are the single 
and double houses of all sizes. Those 
who prefer to board are accommo- 
dated at the hotel or boarding-house 
at reasonable rates; but the freedom 
and the privacy of home life are gen- 
erally much more desirable for the 
invalid. If he can be accompanied 
by members of his family, housekeep- 
ing in one of these pretty cottages 
is by far the best method of living at 
Pinehurst. It is economical, for the 
rental of an entire house completely 
furnished is but one hundred and 
twenty dollars for the smallest to two 
hundred and fifty for the largest, for 
the season or for the entire year. 
There is no thought of money-making 


at Pinehurst. Mr. Tufts’s only care is 
to make this splendid experiment of 
establishing a cheerful village here 
where it is so greatly needed and can 
do so much good, self-sustaining. 

Wholesome cooked food of all 
kinds can be had at the bakery by 
those who wish to make their house- 
keeping duties light; and the café 
provides full board or dinners at very 
low rates. Milk is supplied from a 
herd of fine cows, and groceries and 
other supplies can be had at the village 
store. Pinehurst has its own physi- 
cian, also, a New Englander of twenty 
years’ experience, whose services are 
furnished to residents at nominal 
cost. 

Along with all this care for bodily 
welfare, moral, intellectual and reli- 
gious interests are not forgotten. The 
sale of liquor or beer in the town or its 
vicinity is strictly prohibited. Ten- 
ants who bring discredit upon the 
town are required to leave. No 
houses or lots are sold, as it is thought 
best to keep the property under pri- 
vate control, to insure systematic 
management and the maintenance of 
the desired social and sanitary condi- 
tions at their highest efficiency. For 
the sake of children whom parents may 
find it desirable to take to Pinehurst, 
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an eflicient teacher from one of the 
public schools of Providence has been 
engaged to carry on a private school 
for pupils of all grades. Union 
church services and a Sunday School 
are also maintained. 

Such is this New England village 
among the southern pines. Money 
and skill have done all that they can 
do to make here, in the midst of nat- 
ural conditions of the highest sanitary 
value, an attractive home for people 
of small means, not a place where 
free accommodations are offered or 
employment provided. The founder 
does not wish to pose as a philanthro- 
pist, and would not pauperize self- 
respecting men and women who like 
to pay their own way. His object is 
simply to make that way so inexpen- 
sive that it may be open to many who 
have hitherto found it barred. Such 





an enterprise may not be according 
to the old-fashioned ways of philan- 
thropy. In some dim and distant 
future it may begin to pay some small 
interest on the large investment; and 
it may not. That is a consideration 
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with which the 
founder is not 
occupied. He 
saw here, after 
much observa- 
tion of the 
South in winter 
and with keen 
sympathy with 
many sufferers 
in the North an 
opportunity to 
do a really 
great and help- 
jul work for 
mankind; and 
with quiet energy he goes about it, 
thankful that he has money and abil- 
ity to carry it on successfully. 

For years men of wisdom in New 
England and the North have been 
coming to see the unwisdom of es- 





tablishing here retreats or hospitals for 
people with weak lungs. Why keep 
them here to die, when they can use 
the means which God and man have 
provided and live? In some future 
will not each New England state own 
its town in North Carolina or some 
equally kind region and let its con- 
sumptives go there and grow healthy 
and happy instead of pining here 
under the hardest conditions? Ed- 
ward Everett Hale has been asking 
this question loudly for ten years, and 
others are asking it. The founder of 
this bright and beautiful New Eng- 
land village among the southern pines 
has done more than anybody else to 
point the way to its intelligent and 
promising answer. 











WORDS COINED IN BOSTON. 


By. C. W. Ernst. 


HEN the mint of the United 

States coins dollars, it takes 

old coins or bars or metal 
fresh from the mine, gives the right 
stamp, with a guarantee of weight and 
fineness, and sends the coin forth to 
serve the people. When men have 
need of a new word, to name a new 
commodity or contrivance or prin- 
ciple, they draw upon the resources of 
ancient speech, recast and restamp 
some old word, and send it forth on its 
mission. These new words or recoin- 
ages have a birthday, a native home 
and a parentage; like persons, they 
migrate, sometimes over wide areas; 
occasionally they marry and have off- 
spring; in the struggles of life they 
wear off; and sooner or later they 
die. It is this biographical and 
human element in words and phrases 
which constitutes their never failing 
interest, that appeals to plain men 
and women no less than to great stu- 
dents. The reason is obvious. 
Words are the mirror of the people 
who coin them; and the mirror tells 
the truth. Architecture, institutions, 
laws and visible monuments, however 
important, do not reveal the character 
and mind and inner feelings of a 
people so faithfully and definitely as 
do the words and the speech which 
the people use in common. The 
buildings and like monuments of early 
Boston are lost; the early records are 
extant, and with them great multi- 
tudes of private letters and diaries, 
enabling us to reconstruct, to rethink 
and relive the early days, with their 
interesting trials and achievements. 
Nor can an age which laid the foun- 
dation of future greatness ever be void 
of interest. 

The language of the Boston found- 
ers has not been equaled in our his- 
tory, and is not wholly extinct. They 
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brought with them the language of 
Queen Elizabeth, Shakespeare and 
the King-James Bible. With this 
splendid equipment they met wholly 
novel problems, and solved them well. 
Great things might be expected; for 
had not a great nation been winnowed 
to establish New England? And new 
things might be looked for, inasmuch 
as Winthrop and his glorious com- 
pany of men and women had turned 
their backs upon the old country, its 
government and its church, to do 
those things better in a new country. 
Technically and in form of law they 
came here a trading company; thev 
meant to be a trading plantation. 
When they arrived, they began forth- 
with to establish a half-dozen planta- 
tions. These settlements had a 
spontaneous beginning, men choos- 
ing their. homes as they preferred, 
without reference to the charter or 
government authority. They called 
each neighborhood a Town. The 
word was good English, but the New 
England Town was a new creation, 
born of new conditions, and wholly 
without precedent. Many efforts 
have been made to trace the New 
England Town to some cradle or 
precedent in England, or even Ger- 
many and distant India. All such 
efforts must fail, for the obvious 
reason that the New England Town is 
indigenous, native to the soil, without 
precedent and without parallel. Ac- 
cordingly the word has a meaning of 
its own, the full extent of which has 
never been measured. The Massa- 
chusetts Colony Records have the 
new coinage as early as March 22, 
1631. 

Modern jurisprudence professes to 
think that all Massachusetts Towns 
are created by the General Court. It 
would be easier to prove that all 
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States of the American Union were 
created by Congress. Perhaps the 
reverse is nearer the facts of history. 
These facts show beyond a doubt that 
the early Massachusetts Towns were 
not created by the General Court, and 
that they could not be so created for 
the reason that the Massachusetts of 
the charter was itself a trading corpo- 
ration, which could not create other 
corporations. Indeed, the theory that 
Boston as a Town was created by the 
General Court is destroyed by the 
substantial fact that all original land 
titles in Boston emanated from the 
Town, not from the General Court, 
much less from the crown. The 
origin of Andover, so late as 1646, 
illustrates the same point. The Gen- 
eral Court consented, but did not cre- 
ate. It was the people that created 
the Massachusetts Town and gave the 
term its unique significance; nor can 
the term be well understood save in 
the light of our earliest history. And 
it is safe to affirm that the Town is the 
first as well as the noblest creation of 
the founders. The chief business of 
the early Town was to allot land,— 
surely a work of far-reachifMg impor- 
tance, as it vested in the Town the 
whole power of admitting applicants 
to inhabitancy. What we call citizen- 
ship depended upon the Town, inas- 
much as the General Court did not 
confer the rights of a freeman unless 
the Town had previously conferred 
the right of domicile and ownership in 
land. The meaning of the word 
Town will be lost, unless we bear in 
mind that the original Town of Bos- 
ton was the owner of its soil and the 
only power to grant or convey any 
part of it to private ownership. 
Neither the crown nor the General 
Court conveyed any land titles in early 
Boston. 

So novel an institution as the 
Town, our only institution which has 
received only praise at home and in 
foreign nations, naturally occasioned 
a series of new terms. The Town 


needed some centre in which to trans- 
Again novelty 


act Town business. 
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was avoided, and the place was called 
Meeting-House. The apt term oc- 
curs in the Dorchester Town Records 
of October 8, 1633. At the Boston 
Meeting-House, our First Church, 
were held all meetings for Town 
affairs, the Court of Assistants and the 
General Court, besides the public 
assemblies for divine worship. The 
word Church was avoided, in view of 
English experience; the character, 
like the name, of our Meeting-House 
was secular. From the outset the 
New England churches were sub- 
ordinate to secular law, and the 
Boston churches were always a vol- 
untary union of private persons. 
The Boston people were never taxed 
for church purposes; but the first 
Meeting-House began as the volun- 
tary work of the early planters in 
general. Accordingly they held all 
their meetings at the First Church, 
and a general meeting, whether for 
civil or spiritual purposes, was called 
a Town Meeting. The term occurs 
in the Colony Records of September 
9, 1639; in the Boston Town Records 
of September 28, 1640; in Liberty 12 
and 56 of 1641; and in the Dor- 
chester Town Records of March 15, 
1642. The Town Meeting was open 
te all comers, and more democratic 
than the General Court or the 
churches themselves. Town suffrage 
was always more liberal in Boston 
than Colony, Province or State suf- 
frage, and the Town Meeting distrib- 
uted house lots, garden land, farm 
land, besides managing the pastures 
and forests held in common. 

The importance of the Town Meet- 
ing is apparent. Nor was it evolved 
without some struggle, as the leaders, 
the Court of Assistants and the Gen- 
eral Court made many efforts to regu- 
late that which the Town Meeting 
made its province. Later on the 
General Court triumphed over the 
Town Meeting; but in the early days 
the Town Meeting, meaning a neigh- 
borhood meeting of inhabitants, with- 
out regard to prerogative, ruled by 
force of circumstances. The number 
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of freemen, we know, was small; and 
great inconvenience would have been 
unavoidable, had the selection of town 
sites and the assignment of land to 
individual owners depended on the 
General Court. The Town Meeting, 
like the Town itself, was the work of 
the people; and that which they cre- 
ated in the early thirties of the seven- 
teenth century has never wholly lost 
its character. Perhaps it is good law 
to affirm that all power not vested in 
the General Court remains with the 
people acting in Town Meeting. But 
the glory of the early Town Meeting 
is fast departing. So is the use of the 
term Meeting-House. 

The first executive officer of the 
Town was the constable. When the 
General Court appointed Town con- 
stables, the Town Meeting immedi- 
ately chose its own executives, who 
received a new name. The Select- 
man is the typical Town officer. The 
Boston Town Records of March 4 
and 28, 1642, have the term, which 
may have been given with a touch of 
warning. For the people knew the 
select bodies of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, and took care not to follow so 
bad a precedent. In fact, the Select- 
men were required to attend to the 
Prudentials of the Town, always 
under explicit orders from the Town 
Meeting, while all criminal business, 
the counterpart of the prudentials, 
was left to the general government. 
The term prudential, still in use, was 
borrowed by Nathaniel Ward from 
medizval Latin. It is little used in 
England. To understand the pecul- 
iar origin of the Massachusetts Town, 
with its native nomenclature, one 
should bear in mind that at the arrival 
of Winthrop, in 1630, Plymouth was a 
plantation of about three hundred 
souls, struggling for existence; Salem 
had a few houses; while Winthrop 
came with a great multitude, fifteen 
ships, much wealth, and so late in the 
year that the people had to seek pro- 
tection from impending winter as best 
they could and where they pleased, 
there being no time for the formality 


of selecting town sites and assigning 
house lots. The people acted spon- 
taneously, each for himself, yet in 
harmony with the rest; and their 
choice has been amply justified by 
time. None of the Towns begun in 
1630 have ever been abandoned; even 
the early streets and highways re- 
imain, and so do the early institutions, 
together with the names they received. 
When the second great immigration 
began, in 1634, the Massachusetts 
Town was well established. Then 
larger problems could be taken in 
hand. 

The Commonwealth is the creation 
of the Massachusetts people. The 
charter which they brought with them 
in 1630 created a trading company. 
not a colony like Virginia, much less 
a Commonwealth. Neither the King 
nor Parliament desired the establish- 
ment of a Commonwealth in New 
England. That was created by the 
people, against the wishes of England, 
and in violation of the charter under 
which they purported to act. The 
Massachusetts Colony Records of 
May 14, 1634, tell the story. The 
oaths of supremacy and allegiance to 
the King were dropped; representa- 
tive institutions were introduced; 
trial by jury was established; Massa- 
chusetts was called a Commonwealth; 
and all people were required to take 
the oath of allegiance to the new 
Commonwealth. The change was a 
revolution; yet the form of the charter 
was retained. 

In calling themselves a Common- 
wealth, the men of Massachusetts 
gave a new meaning to a poetical 
term of long standing. It stood in 
their English Bible. But hitherto the 
word had been used figuratively; 
Massachusetts adopted it for a fully- 
organized secular government, and 
still bears it with honor. In 1639, 
the people of Connecticut, led by 
Thomas Hooker, who had witnessed 
the change in Boston, voted to unite 
in a “Publike State or Comonwelth.” 
Ten years later, in 1649, Cromwell and 
England followed the precedent of 
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Massachusetts and Connecticut, and 
an act of Parliament made England 
“a Commonwealth and a Free State.” 
The embarrassments of the King 
made interference with the new Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts incon- 
venient; but attempts in that direction 
were not wanting; neither were they 
without reason in crown law. And 
after the Restoration, when the crown 
objected to Massachusetts calling it- 
self a Commonwealth, our General 
Court demurely voted to replace the 
term by “jurisdiction.” But the fact 
remains that, from 1634 to 1684, 
Massachusetts was a Commonwealth, 
in name and fact, and that it was the 
first civil government on earth to call 
itself by that name. 

On the first of October, 1633, the 
Court of Assistants issued an order 
against “common coasters, unprofit- 
able fowlers, and tobacco takers.” 
The “coasters” referred to may have 
been the young men who spent their 
time at fowling, fishing and smoking 
along the shore; but coasting soon 
came to have a special meaning, that 
of sliding down hill. This particular 
sense, in full harmony with etymol- 
ogy, used to be confined to New Eng- 
land, where sliding down hill over a 
smooth track of snow and ice was one 
of the winter amusements. Recently 
the word has gone all over the coun- 
try, and is used everywhere, going 
down hill on a bicycle, when the rider 
rests his feet, being known as coast- 
ing. What the old Court of Assist- 
ants objected to was the amusement; 
but the boys and girls overruled the 
magistrates, and coasting is more 
common than ever. 

The founders of Boston drank 
water, home-made beer, and wine. 
Brandy was very dear and not in gen- 
eral use. Perhaps it was providential 
that Plymouth and Salem and Boston 
were founded without the help of dis- 
tilled intoxicants. Rum, since so 
common, did‘ not exist; it came after 
the first generation had _ wellnigh 
passed away. The first distillery in 
New England was set up at Salem, in 
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i648, using rye; and Lucie Downing 
(Winthrop Papers, III, 36) gives an 
amusing account of the effort. When 
our men found in the West Indies that 
a strong drink could be made of 
molasses, they took up the manufac- 
ture without delay. <A distillery was 
set up at Boston, in 1653, and to dis- 
tinguish the new drink from others, 
the people called it a rum drink, mean- 
ing a potent or mighty drink. The 
term “rum,” first used as an adjective, 
is the gypsy word, probably intro- 
duced here by some university man; 
for the word was part of the English 
university slang. The new coinage, 
denoting “strong water” distilled from 
molasses, lived, and has literally gone 
all over the world. When the first 
rum distillery was set up at Boston, 
the town gave a license or permit “to 
retail strong water.” The new drink, 
being strong and cheap, became im- 
mediately popular, and as early as 
May 6, 1657, the General Court, in 
regulating the trade with the Indians, 
prohibited the sale of all strong 
liquors, “whither knoune by the name 
of rumme, strong water, wine, strong 
heere, brandy, cidar, perry, or any 
other strong liquors, going vnder any 
other name whatsoeuer.” From that 
time on, the term is common. Its 
Boston origin appears to be well es- 
tablished, and diligent search in the 
Barbados records, as well as the Eng- 
lish State Papers, has so far failed to 
give an earlier instance. The advent 
of rum marks the rise of the second 
generation in Boston, with all it im- 
plies. The first generation did not 
know rum. 

The word “Lumber,” in the sense of 
boards, planks and wood prepared for 
the market, is still an Americanism, 
but has played a great part in the 
economy of the country. It orig- 
inated in Boston. It first occurs in 
the Town Records of April 27, 1663, 
but may have been in use before that 
time. The circumstances that gave 
rise to the word are well known. The 
secular inducements that led to the 
founding of Boston and Massachu- 
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setts were fish and land. The found- 
ers knew that in New England they 
could get all the land they might 
want, and that in their native country 
they could not. It was also known 
that the fisheries of New England 
were sufficiently rich to supply the 
markets of the world. The great 
emigration of 1630, therefore, was a 
reasonable business enterprise. In- 
deed, the partners of that enterprise 
were not apt to embark in work not 
promising a fair return. When they 
arrived here, they found more than 
they had expected,—an abundance of 
land, a wholesome climate, good 
water, fisheries that seemed inex- 
haustible, beaver for which there was 
always a market, cheap fuel and, in 
addition, the best materials for tan- 
ning, the choicest wood for wine casks 
(pipe staves), ornamental woods, the 
strongest bowsprits, the tallest masts, 
and the very best ship timber. For 
all these forest products there was a 
demand in Europe and the West 
Indies, and the Boston men took full 
advantage of their opportunity. 
Their Puritanism gave them credit 
everywhere, the markets of the world 
soon coming to know that in Boston, 
Massachusetts, no merchant was tol- 
erated who did not tell the truth and 
keep faith to the best of his ability. 
It was known, also, that in Boston a 
stranger received justice. In a few 
years, therefore, Boston became the 
leading lumber market of the world, 
and held that place for about a cen- 
tury. Many fortunes were made in 
the lumber trade, and the harbor front 
was a vast array of forest products, 
from mere fuel to the noblest masts 
and the stoutest ship timber. From 
the outset the Town Records teem 
with regulations for keeping the water 
front clear; and on April 27, 1663, the 
police called “water baliffs” were in- 
structed to “cleare the ends of all 
streets and wharfes that butt upon the 
watter from all Lumber and other 
goods.” When the lumber trade 
went away from Boston, the town 
declined, 
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Yet the Province age abounds in 
traffic terms. The schooner is a Bos- 
ton word by adoption. It originated 
at Gloucester, and the historian of 
Gloucester tells the story for all time. 
The word packet, denoting a sea- 
going vessel, was adopted from Eng- 
land. But in England a_ packet 
means a mail-boat; Boston usage 
confined the term to a passenger boat 
making regular trips; and this mean- 
ing prevails throughout America. 
Our earliest packet lines were those of 
Massachusetts Bay. Inland traffic 
was equally important, as the history 
of our roads indicates. Yet the Prov- 
ince age, from 1691 to 1775, almost 
lacks the word wagon. We read of 
carts, but the four-wheel farm wag- 
ons appear to be post-Revolutionary, 
at least in New England. Pennsyl- 
vania had them much earlier, as Brad- 
dock found out. But sleigh and sled, 
though manifestly of Dutch origin, 
seem to have been added to our dic- 
tionary by Boston men. The Sewall 
Diary, a gold mine to the historian of 
Boston, mentions the term on De- 
cember 14, 1703, when the dead body 
of Sewall’s little grandson was carried 
from Brookline to Boston in Governor 
Dudley’s sleigh. Whether it was the 
same sleigh, we are not told; but the 
honest journalist tells us with Puritan 
horror how the same governor, in a 
sleigh drawn by four horses, “two 
troopers riding before them,” essayed 
to cross Charles River on January 11, 
1705, and how the ice between 
Charlestown and Boston broke under 
so much pomp and vanity. “Tis a 
wonderfull mercy,” Sewall adds, “that 
the Governour, his lady, driver, pos- 
tilion, troopers, escaped all safe.” 
Then a runaway is reported; “the 
horses went away with the foundation, 
and left the superstructure of the slay 
and the riders behind,” with the gov- 
ernor’s wig thrown off in the adven- 
ture. Sewall was utterly opposed to 
the observance of Christmas, and on 
December 25, 1705, he reports with 
satisfaction that “sleds, slays and 
horses pass as usually.” At so early 
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a date Boston usage discriminated be- 
tween the sleigh, for passengers or 
pleasure, and the sled, for merchan- 
dise or freight. The distinction is 
still in force, though we do not know 
how these words came to be adopted 
from the Dutch. It might have been 
through the Pilgrim fathers, who were 
familiar with Dutch and partial to 
Dutch customs. The Boston Gazette 
of February 9, 1767, advertised “a 
close sley or booby hutch.” 

During the later years of the Col- 
ony, Boston used coaches: Sewall 
rode to Roxbury “in the hackney- 
coach” as early as October 17, 1688. 
The calash was introduced before 
(700. But all these terms were im- 
ported. Having good leather and 
good mechanics, as well as good taste, 
Boston usage anticipated Johnson’s 
dictionary in replacing the homely 
“seer” and the local “tackling” by the 
statelier “harness.” Yet homeliness 
had its rights, and in 1717 “the gov- 
ernour went through Charlestown 
... carrying Madam Paul Dudley in 
his shay.” Perhaps it was a one-hoss 
shay. The phacton was introduced in 
1760, with wretched verses happily 
forgotten, while the phaeton continues 
the pleasure carriage of all nations. 
The curricle came in the same year, 
but has gone out of use. The sulky, 
so called because it had but one seat, 
came at about the same time, and as 
late as 1770 John Adams called it 
“désobligeant.”. The later word 
barge, denoting a picnic wagon, the 
first of them pretending to be as gor- 
geous as Cleopatra’s barge, remains a 
local term. Carryall, on the other 
hand, has become widely popular. It 
came in the early part of the present 
century, and is a folk-word, suggested 
by the French-Canadian  carriole, 
which meant a sleigh. It was natural 
that Boston should abound in vehicles 
and vehicle names; from the founda- 
tion of the town its people refused to 
walk, and were rich enough to com- 
mand good horse-flesh, all sorts of 
carriages and a high grade of coach- 
builders. These had the best ma- 


terials to work with; and the demand 
for their work prior to the Revolution 
was extraordinary. A coach and 
four was probably more common be- 
fore the Revolution than now. The 
advertisements of the early saddlers 
and harness-makers and coach-btild- 
ers in Boston are fairly bewildering, 
each trying to outdo the other in 
novelties. Perhaps it is not out of 
place to name John Lucas, Adino 
Paddock and William Hawes. Pad- 
dock was a Tory, but he had enter- 
prise and great originality. 

Teaming and teamster may not be 
Boston coinages, but have a peculiar 
meaning in Boston and New England. 
The finest avenue in Boston bears a 
sign, “No Teaming,” meaning that 
merchandise wagons must not use the 
avenue, which is reserved for pleasure 
teams and passenger traffic. When 
Boston made a tariff for its ferries, in 
1870, the official language of the city 
discriminated between “light  ve- 
hicles,” including the four-horse om- 
nibus, and teams, a team denoting a 
business cart or wagon, however light, 
whether drawn by one horse or a 
team of four. In Boston, then, the 
word team has reference to the wagon 
and its contents, rather than to the 
span in front; and a carriage or 
omnibus driver is wnever called 
tcamster. 

Probably no city on earth has 
undergone more financial discussions 
and experiments than Boston. 
Paper money is a Boston word and a 
Boston invention. The first paper 
money was issued at Boston, in 1690, 
to pay for the disastrous expedition 
against Quebec. To leave no room 
for doubt about these paper bills, the 
law of July 2, 1692, provided that they 
“shall pass currant ... in all pay- 
ments equivalent to money.” At that 
time the Bank of England did not 
exist, and the idea of legal-tender 
paper money had not occurred to the 
potentates of Europe. They knew 
forced loans and repudiation, but not 
paper money. In due time the paper 
money evolved in colonial Boston was 


a, 
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called currency, being the only Ameri- 
canism entered as such in Johnson’s 
dictionary, yet not so reported by our 
own lexicographers. To keep this 
currency in circulation, a premium of 
five per cent was allowed on all pay- 
ments made to the Province in paper 
money. In the same year, 1694, a 
fund for supporting the currency was 
created. Ostensibly it was to redeem 
the outstanding bills; in truth it was 
part of an endless chain. By June 25, 
1700, a committee was appointed “to 
find out some suitable medium to sup- 
ply the scarcity of money.” The 
word depreciate, applied to paper 
money, I have not found prior to 
1721; but the fact existed much 
earlier. The history of business and 
prices in Boston throughout the 
eighteenth century is hardly under- 
stood without a good table of depreci- 
ation. The opposite, appreciation, 
does not occur, but stands in the 
Journals of Congress, November 12, 
1779. If not a Boston coinage, it is 
at least an Americanism, apparently 
due to Benjamin Franklin. But Bos- 
ton holds the unique position of 
having invented “paper money,” and 
the financial literature of Boston, 
from 1690 to 1750, covers all the isms 
and all the verbiage, all the problems 
and all the fancies, of the currency 
squabbles in 1896, except, perhaps, 
that the creditor side of 1700 said 
silver and gold where that of 1896 
cries only gold. Our financial terms 
were born in the early days of the 
Province, and Boston has some right 
to treat them with parental concern. 
The finance debate of the forties, 
when the Land Bank tried a hand at 
the issue of paper money, occasioned 
the word caucus, which has become a 
part of the English language. To 
express confidence in the bills of the 
Land Bank, Sam Adams, the father of 
the patriot, organized a labor meeting. 
The mechanics of those days were 
generally paid in what we call store 
orders. To get their wages in 
money, if only in paper bills, seemed 
attractive. So the calkers formed a 


labor union and trust,—the word 
trust is theirs,—binding themselves 
“under a penalty for the performance 
of their agreement,” which was to the 
effect that they would take wages in 
merchandise or money only, money to 
include the notes of the Land Bank. 
This novel trust was perfected on Sun- 
day, February 8, 1740, old style, and 
duly announced in the papers of the 
time. The effect may be imagined. 
A labor union was a novelty in Bos- 
ton; a labor trust occasioned some- 
thing like consternation, particularly 
as it undertook to sustain the ominous 
Land Bank. Under British law, such 
atrust wasacrime. To get rid of the 
Land Bank, which was at the bottom 
of all this offending, the Boston 
merchants appealed to Parliament for 
relief, and obtained it. Yet the calk- 
ers held together, and their cast-iron 
agreement became a by-word for any 
agreement from which there was 
no receding. The phrase “calkers’ 
agreement” was carried into politics, 
and by 1760 we read of “the old and 
true Corcas,” meaning the mechanics, 
also of “the new and grand Corcas,” 
meaning a committee of merchants 
who had adopted the method of the 
calkers. By 1763 we find the present 


spelling of caucus, the origin of the - 


term falling into oblivion, though it 
was faintly remembered when William 
Gordon and John Pickering made the 
inquiry which they report. Both 
were competent students; both found 
that the caucus had something to do 
with the calkers; and the advertise- 
ment of the calkers’ trust in 1740-41 
appears to complete the chain of evi- 
dence. The Boston Gazette of May 5 
and 12, 1760, uses the term in its 
modern sense. The etymology sug- 
gested by J. H. Trumbull is not ten- 
able; in fact, it is not supported 
by history. To associate the word 
caucus with medizval Latin seems 
more daring than to identify the town 
pump with the matchless pomp of the 
Ancients and Honorables. Mean- 
while the Boston word has passed into 
the statutes of Massachusetts, and 
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figures in the politics of our kin be- 
yond sea. 

The word gerrymander is fully ex- 
plained in many reference books, ex- 
cept that the date is not always given 
correctly. The happy coinage was 
suggested by the Massachusetts act 
of February 11, 1812, which estab- 
lished two senatorial districts in 
Essex county, one in the centre, while 
the outer district resembled a sala- 
mander. Governor Gerry signed thie 
act, and had to bear.the odium, his 
name being used for the new slang, 
which helped to drive him out of 
office a few weeks later. 

Warden, meaning the chief officer 
who presides at elections, is a Boston 
word, coined by Chief-Justice Shaw, 
and occurs in the city charter of Feb- 
ruary 23,1822. The city charter pro- 
vided for elections in wards, a general 
election at Faneuil Hall being incon- 
venient. The officer presiding at 
these ward elections needed some 
title, and Mr. Shaw hit upon warden. 
In 1878 elections in wards were dis- 
placed by elections in smaller pre- 
cincts; but the term warden, though 
suggested by ward, was retained, and 
has since gone all over the Common- 
wealth. Under the election act of 
_ June 21, 1890, the chief election 
officer at a precinct in any Massachu- 
setts city or town is called warden. 
In this sense the term is a Boston 
coinage. 

A card, meaning a personal an- 
nouncement in the newspapers, is a 
Boston term. When the treaty of 
1763 led the crown to rash proceed- 
ings in America, the crown acting on 
the theory that it was supreme, the 
people here ascertained to their great 
delight that they could hold their own 
in dealing with the servants of royalty 
and the advocates of parliamentary 
supremacy. The repeal of the Stamp 
Act was the first great victory of the 
plain Americans over king and parlia- 
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ment. Quite naturally it made our 
people feel their oats, and the press 
began to teem with taunting com- 
munications, in which the manners 
and customs of the British grandees 
were parodied. The British aristoc- 
racy wrote cards to itself; so the 
naughty Boston Gazette of March 13, 
1769, published ‘a card.” It was 
dated from “Constitution Hill, North 
America,” addressed to Lord Hills- 
borough, who had charge of the col- 
onies, and couched in the regular 
form: “The colonists present their 
compliments,” etc. A card is now 
used in country papers when thanks 
are extended to the giver of turkeys 
or elegant ice cream. 

An interesting document in the 
Boston Town Records of December 
27, 1782, has the words unconstitutional 
and unconstitutionality. They may be 
the coinages of Colonel William 
Tudor. At any rate, they have a new 
meaning. An English writer might 
call anything unconstitutional which 
seemed to him out of harmony with 
the constitution of his country; yet it 
might be legal. The Boston words 
denote something supposed to be il- 
legal and of no force or effect, because 
contrary to the constitution of the 
Commonwealth. 

The word immigrant was coined by 
Jeremy Belknap, and the preface to 
the third volume of his History of 
New Hampshire, dated April 23, 
1792, tells the story. The word was 
immediately adopted, and on June 25, 
1795, our General Court incorporated 
the Massachusetts Society for the Aid 
of Immigrants. Immigration itself 
began much earlier. The origin and 


the descendants of the early immi- 
grants have been traced with almost 
infinite care; perhaps the words na- 
tive to our city and country, especially 
such as have been adopted by the 
English-speaking world, are not un- 
worthy of similar treatment, 
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A MEMORABLE EXPERIMENT 


hy Samuel W, 


N the 14th of May, 1896, occurred 

the centennial anniversary of 

Dr. Edward Jenner’s first suc- 
cessful vaccination of a boy in Eng- 
land. The publication of this discov- 
ery and its adoption among civilized 
nations have undoubtedly proved a 
blessing to millions of the human 
race, whe would otherwise have fallen 
victims te small-pox or have suffered 
disfigurement for life by this terrible 
pest. The protective power of vac- 
cination was known among dairy- 
maids in England at an earlier period, 
and a certain Benjamin’ Jesty, a 
farmer, had successfully vaccinated 
his family as early as 1774; but to 
Doctor Jenner is due the sole credit of 
taking up the subject experimentally 
and of making its value known to the 
world. 

A recent publication of the German 
government, issued in the present 
vear at Berlin, calls attention to the 
life-saving value of this great discov- 
ery and expresses the hope that the 
number of those who look back upon 
this day (May 14) with thankful hearts 
may continually increase. 

One of the most remarkable effects 
wrought by vaccination is the change 
in the age incidence of sma!l-pox in 
the present century. As one writer 
pertinently states it, “the fatality has 
been turned upside down,” since in 
the last century small-pox was quite 
as much and as exclusively a chil- 
dren’s disease as scarlet fever and 
whooping cough; whereas now the 
age incidence has been very largely 
transferred to adult life. In proof of 
this, the records of the Scotch village 
of Kilmarnock from 1728 to 1764 
show that out of a total of 622 deaths 
from small-pox 586, or over ninety- 
four per cent, were those of persons 
five years old and under, and only 
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seven of the number were over ten. 
The population of the whole town was 
about 4,200. 

It was given to Englishmen to pro- 
claim to the world the value of vac- 
cination, but the German empire en- 
joys the credit of carrying it into exe- 
cution with the greatest thoroughness 
and efficiency. In proof of this, wit- 
ness the following figures from the 
work just mentioned. In the five 
years 1889-93 the death-rate from 
small-pox in the German empire was 
only 2.3 per 109,000 inhabitants, while 
in the neighboring countries it was as 
follows: in France, 147.6 per 100,000; 
in Belgium, 252.9; in Austria, 313.3; 
and in Russia, 836.4. In other words, 
had the same rates of mortality from 
small-pox prevailed in Germany as 
existed in each of these four countries, 
there would have been a loss by death 
respectively of 7,321, 12,584, 15,558 or 
41,584, according to the country with 
which the comparison is made. The 
actual annual loss by small-pox in 
Germany was only 115 persons. The 
difference is due beyond question to 
the lax performance of vaccination in 
those neighboring countries and to 
the thoroughness with which the laws 
upon the same subject are enforced in 
the German empire. 

Early in May, 1796, Dr. Edward 
Jenner of Gloucestershire, England, 
who had for several years been inves- 
tigating the subject of cow-pox and 
its relation to human beings, observed 
a case in the person of Sarah Nelmes, 
a dairymaid, who had contracted it 
from a cow in her master’s herd. 
With lymph taken from a vesicle upon 
her hand he successfully vaccinated 
James Phipps, a lad of eight years, 
afterward testing the efficiency of the 
vaccination by inoculating the boy 
with small-pox, without effect. 


i 
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After several successful experi- 
ments in the same direction, Doctor 
Jenner published the results of his 
observations, in June, 1798. News of 
this important discovery reached 
America a few months afterward and 
attracted the attention of Dr. Benja- 
min Waterhouse, an intelligent physi- 
cian of Cambridge. Doctor Water- 
house immediately began a_ corre- 
spondence with English physicians 
upon this subject, and published an 
account of the discovery in the Co- 
lumbian Centinel on March 12, 1799. 
He did not receive his first installment 
of vaccine lymph until the following 
vear, and made his first vaccination 
July 8, 1800, the subjects being his 
own children. 

Doctor Waterhouse was the first 
professor of the theory and practice of 
medicine in Harvard University. Dr. 
O. W. Holmes, in one of his last 
public addresses, says of him: 

‘*T remember him well, and carry the scar 
of the vaccination he performedonme. His 
powdered hair and queue, his gold-headed 
cane, his magisterial air and diction were 
familiar to me from my boyhood. Dr. Water- 
house had his first degree from Leyden, 
where he wrote and defended a thesis, * Ve 
Sympathia Partium Corporis humani, ejusque 
in explicandis et curandis morbis necessaria 
consideratione.’ He had some learning, 
which he was disposed to make the most of, 
as perhaps we all are if we have it, and laid 
himself open to the playful sallies of the 
students of his time, one of whom announced 
a course of lectures on Oudenology, which 
was supposed to be a travesty of some of his 
prelections.” 


No statutes relating to vaccination, 
appear to have been enacted by the 
legislature of Massachusetts prior to 
1810; but the occurrence of severe 
and continued outbreaks of small-pox 
in 1776, 1778 and 1792 had resulted in 
the enactment, in 1793 and 1797, of 
statutes which were intended to re- 
strict the spread of this disease. The 
local governments of towns frequently 
took action upon this question. In- 
oculation or the artificial introduction 
of the virus of small-pox was prac- 
ticed' in a greater or less degree in 
different communities. For this pur- 
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pose the persons so treated usually 
submitted themselves to the operation 
in a pesthouse at some distance from 
the general population, remaining 
there until the disease had run its 
course and the danger of spreading 
infection was also over. It is prob- 
able, however, that with the crude 
and inefficient means of disinfection 
then known, these places constituted 
fruitful sources of continuing the pest. 
The town of Rowley, in 1778, estab- 
lished a smoke house “in which they 
required all persons, and baggage 
from Boston to take a smoking.” 
In Framingham, in 1792, the town 
voted “not to have the small-pox in 
town, by inoculation, nor in any other 
way, if it can be prevented”; and in 
May, 1793, it was further voted “that 
the selectmen be a committee to pros- 
ecute any person that shall spread the 
small-pox by inoculation or in any 
other way.” The pest appears to 
have come to Framingham, however, 
about that time, since one “David 
sutler falling sick with small-pox, his 
nurses to the number of seventeen 
took the infection and five persons be- 
side Butler died.” * In Reading the 
town voted in 1792 that “no person 
coming from any place infected with 
the small-pox shall pass the smoke 
house without being smoked; that no 
person, not an inhabitant of this town 
shall have the small-pox in the town.” 
In the diary of Rev. Caleb Prentiss of 
Reading occurs this item: “April 15, 
1778. This evening I agreed with 
Betty [the help] to tarry with us an- 
other year. I am to give her 13, 6s, 


8d, and the = small-por.”+ This 
troublesome pest appears to have 
given our forefathers no end of 


trouble, and it is by no means strange 
that in the opening years of a new 
century they should have hailed with 
joy the means which was to bring 
security from its ravages. 

Doctor Waterhouse was very 
plainly one of the most progressive 

* Report of Sanitary Commission of Massachusetts, 
1850, p. 70. 

t Eaton’s History of Reading. 
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physicians of his day. Soon after he 
had published the account of Jenner’s 
discovery, he brought the subject to 
the attention of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences. He did 
not rest here, but was active in spread- 
ing information upon the subject 
throughout the country. He sent 
several supplies of lymph to President 
Jefferson, who, with his son-in- 
law, with their own hands vac- 
cinated in their own families and 
those of their neighbors two hundred 
persons. 

People were at first slow to believe, 
—and especially the municipal gov- 
ernments of towns. The number of 
persons vaccinated in the first ten 
years of the century constituted but a 
small fraction of the population, and it 
was deemed advisable by the more 
progressive element that the advan- 
tages of this practice should be ex- 
tended to all. A large portion, in 
many instances one half of the whole 
population, had already been the vic- 
tims of small-pox at some time in their 
lives, and many of those who had es- 
caped death from this cause had be- 
come disfigured for life. To these 
survivors who had thus suffered it was 
not deemed necessary to apply the 
practice of vaccination. The other 
fraction, who were still liable to small- 
pox, might at any time become the 
“kindling wood” of a new epidemic, 
and it was thought best that these 
persons should submit themselves to 
be vaccinated. 

During this first decade of the cen- 
tury, Boston and some of the neigh- 
boring towns appear to have taken 
systematic and energetic measures 
toward the introduction of vaccination 
as an important factor in the preser- 
vation of the public health. The pub- 
lic records of the town of Milton 
serve as a good illustration of the 
method of procedure then adopted, 
not only for the protection of the 
community, but also for convincing 
the skeptics. These records are pub- 
lished in a pamphlet having the fol- 
lowing title: “A Collection of papers 
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relative to the transactions of the 
town of Milton in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, to promote a general Inocu- 
lation of the Cow Pox, etc., etc. Bos- 
ton, 1809.” This document is very 
properly dedicated “to the People of 
Massachusetts, as an offering oi 
Peace and Goodwill,” by the people of 
Milton. It consists of two parts,— 
first, the transactions of the town for 
the execution of a general vaccination 
of the inhabitants, and second, the de- 
tails of a public test or experiment 
ordered by the town for the purpose 
of demonstrating the efficiency of 
vaccination. Such tests were not un- 
common in those days, but were 
mostly confined to the first ten years 
of the century. 

The pamphlet is prefaced by an 
address to “the Selectmen of each and 
every town in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts,” calling their atten- 
tion to the cruel ravages of small-pox 
and closing with an appeal to the 
people to “diffuse among men one of 
the greatest temporal blessings ever 
bestowed on our race, a perfect secu- 
rity against that cruel pestilence, the 
small-pox.” This prefatory address 
is signed by Samuel Gile, minister of 
the gospel, by the selectmen, and by 
the committee on vaccination, and is 
dated November 27, 1809. Then fol- 
low two dedicatory letters, one ad- 
dressed to Benjamin Russell, Esq., ot 
3oston, chairman of the Board of 
Health, and another to his Excel- 
lency, Christopher Gore, Esq., Gov- 
ernor. 

On July 5, 1809, a town warrant 
was issued, the sole purpose of which 
was to summon the “freeholders and 
other inhabitants” of Milton to act on 
the following article: “To see if the 
town will adopt any measures for 
inoculating with the Kine pock, such 
individuals as have never had the 
small pox.” The meeting was held 


on the following Saturday, July 8. 
Deacon David Tucker was chosen 
moderator, and a committee of five 
was also chosen to consider the meas- 
ures proposed and to report at an ad- 
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journed meeting one week later. The 
Committee appears to have set to 
work with energy, and during the 
week secured written statements from 
the following noted physicians of that 
day: Drs. Isaac Rand, Samuel Dan- 
forth, James Lloyd and John Warren 
of Boston, Dr. Amos Holbrook of 
Milton, and Benjamin Waterhouse of 
Cambridge. These men were ail 
honored practitioners of Boston and 
its vicinity, and enjoyed the confi- 
dence of the community. Doctor 
Warren was a younger brother of 
Gen. Joseph Warren, who fell at 
Bunker Hill, and was one of the first 
three professors of the Harvard 
Medical School. Doctor Holmes 
says of him: “Those who remember 
his teaching have spoken to me with 
admiration of the eloquence and en- 
thusiasm with which he lectured. 
He was a man of great energy, spirit 
and ability.” Sargent, in his “Deal- 
ings with the Dead,” describes the re- 
maining three as follows: 


‘*Dr. James Lloyd was easily discovered 
by his large bay horse,—take him for all in 
all, the finest harness gelding of his day in 
Boston. With the eyes of a Swedenborgian, 
I see the good old doctor now; and I hear 
the tramp of those highly polished, white- 
topped boots, I almost feel the lash of his 
horsewhip around my boyish legs, rather too 
harshly administered for mild practice, how- 
ever; but he was an able physician, and a 
gentleman —factus ad unguem. His re- 
markable courtliness of manner arose, doubt- 
less, in some degree, from his relation to the 
nobility. During the siege, General Howe 
and Lord Percy were his intimate friends ; 
the latter was his tenant in 1775. 

‘* Doctor Danforth, who resided in 1789 
near the residence of Doctor Lloyd, on Pem- 
berton’s Hill nearly opposite Concert Hall, 
and subsequently in Green Street, might be 
recognized by the broad top of his chaise 
and the unvarying moderation of the pace at 
which he drove. He was tall and thin. His 
features were perfectly Brunonian. There 
seemed to-be nothing antiphlogistic about 
him. When pleased, he was very gentle- 
manly in his manner and carriage. He ever 
placed himself with remarkable exactitude in 
the very centre of his vehicle bolt upright ; 
and, with his stern expression, wrinkled 
features, remarkably aquiline nose, prom- 
inent chin and broad-brimmed hat, appeared, 
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even some fifty years ago, like aremnant of a 
bygone age. He had beena royalist. His 
manners were occasionally rough and over- 
bearing. I remember to have told my 
mother, when a boy, that I should not like 
to take Doctor Danforth’s physic. The 
character of his practice is doubtless well 
remembered by those who have taken his 
divers, as they were called, and lived to tell 
of it. The late Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse 
being interrogated by some aged spinsters as 
to the difference between the practice of 
Doctor Danforth and that of his opponents, 
replied that there were two ways of putting 
a disordered clock in tolerable condition — 
the first, by taking it apart, cleaning its vari- 
ous members of their dust and dirt, applying 
a little oil to the pivots, and attaching no 
other than its former weight; ‘and then,’ 
said he, ‘ it will go very well for a consider- 
able time; and this we call the anti-Bruno- 
nian system.’ The second method he de- 
scribed as follows: ‘ You are to take no 
pains about examining the parts; let the 
dust and dirt remain, by all means; apply 
no oil to the pivots; but hitch on three or 
four times the original weights, and you will 
be able to drag it along, after a fashion ; and 
this is the Brunonian system.’ In this the 
reader will recognize one of the pleasantries 
of Dr. Waterhouse, rather than an impartial 
illustration. 

‘“* Dr. Isaac Rand, the son of Dr. Isaac 
Rand of Charlestown, lived in 1789, in Mid- 
dle Street, just below Cross; in after years 
he resided, till his death, in 1822, in Atkin- 
son Street. He was a pupil of Dr. Lloyd. 
His liberalities to the poor became a proverb. 
The chaise in which he practiced in his latter 
days was a notable object. The width of it, 
though not equal to that of Solomon’s tem- 
ple, was several cubits. It became the prop- 
erty of the late Sheriff Badlam, who filled 
it to admiration. The mantle of Elijah was 
not a closer fit upon the shoulders of Elisha. 
Doctor Rand was an able physician and a 
truly good man. He made rather a more 
liberal use of the learned terms of his pro- 
fession than was the practice among other 
physicians. With him this rose from habit 
and a desire to speak with accuracy, and not 
from affectation.” * 


The statements which these physi- 
cians submitted to the committee were 
for the most part, brief and to the 
point. That of Doctor Waterhouse 
contained the following curious com- 
parative statement: 


*Sargent’s “‘ Dealings with the Dead,” vol. ii, page 
448. 
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VACCINA, OR KINE POCK. 
A comparative view of the Natural Small 
Pox, lnoculated Small Pox, and Kine Pock. 


NATURAI INOCULATED , 
mm : . a, Kine Pock. 
SMALL Pox. SMALL Pox. ‘ 
———————_—— ea Lee 
A contagious dis- | Contagious. One | Noncontagious. 
ease, One in six, in 300 dies, Never fatal. 


who take it, dies. 


It is like an at- 
tempt to cross a | ing the stream in 
dangerous stream | an old leaky boat, 
by swimming, | where one in 300 
hens one in six | perishes! 
perishes! 


It is like cross- 
ing the stream 
on a new and 
safe bridge. 


It is like cross- | 


The committee announced, on July 
17, that they had made arrangements 
with Dr. Amos Holbrook to inoculate 
any of the inhabitants of the town. 
Times and places were suggested as 
follows: at the East schoolhouse on 
Milton Hill at 9 A. M., on Thursday, 
the 20th; the inhabitants of the Scotch 
Woods to meet at their schoolhouse 
at 2 o’clock on Friday, the 21st; and 
those of the west part of the town to 
meet at the house of James Foord, 
Esq., on Brush Hill, on Saturday, the 
22d, at2 P. M. It appears from the 
record that 337 persons were vacci- 
nated on these three days, and that 
these persons were of all ages, from 
two months to seventy years— “being 
more than one-fourth of the whole 
population of the town,* and with few 
exceptions the whole of the individ- 
uals who were liable to small-pox.”’ 
There were only nine cases where the 
first vaccination failed, and on being 
tried a second time these also proved 
successful. ‘What is more worthy of 
notice,” the report of the committee 
goes on to say, “is that amongst that 
large number of both sexes and all 
ages, no sickness interfered during 
the course of their vaccination, and in 
only eight cases were any persons 
obliged to give up their usual employ- 
ment even a day or two.” 

Four weeks later the selectmen 
issued a circular to the fourteen neigh- 
boring towns of Brooklyn (sic), 


*The population of Milton according to the census of 
1810 was 1,264. 
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Braintree, Canton, Dorchester, Ded- 
ham, Medfield, Needham, Quincy, 
Roxbury, Foxbury (sic), Randolpi. 
Stoughton, Sharon and Weymouth, 
detailing the events of the preceding 
month and very earnestly urging 
these towns to follow the example of 
Milton. This circular was read to 
the people from the pulpit in most oi 
these towns “after Divine service on 
the next Lord’s Day after its recep- 
tion.” 

On August 26, the committee re- 
ported the results of their work to the 
town and at the same time suggested 
that they could not “consider the 
trust they have accepted as fully dis- 
charged, till some of the inhabitants 
who have been vaccinated shall have 
been tested with the small-pox inocu- 
lation.” A second town meeting was 
therefore then called, by a warrant 
issued August 28, 1809, for a meeting 
to be held on September 25 at 4 P. M. 
At this meeting it was 

‘* Voted, that the committee appointed to 
carry into effect the inoculation of the kine 
pock be directed at the expense of the town 
to procure a place for an hospital in some 
remote part, to test with the small pox those 
individuals who are inclined, that have been 
inoculated with the kine pock, under the 
inspection of said committee by Dr. Amos 
Holbrook, and by him pronounced to have 
had the real disease, and them ouly. 

‘* Voted, that said committee be further 
directed not to suffer any person inoculated 
with the small pox to leave said Hospital 
without a regular certificate from Dr. Amos 
Holbrook, and that no person be suffered to 
visit said hospital unless he obtains a permit 
from said Doctor, or from one of the members 
of the committee.” 


Here the first lesson may be said to 
have ended. On turning the musty 
leaves of this old pamphlet, we find 
the second portion dedicated like the 
first, with due formality, to His Ex- 
cellency, Governor Christopher Gore, 
Esq. This portion contains the de- 
tails of the bold experiment initiated 
by the town authorities. To be sure, 


this experiment had been tried before, 
by Jenner, by Doctor Waterhouse, by 
physicians in Boston, and possibly by 
some of the neighboring communi- 
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ties. But the town of Milton appears 
to have been the first or at least one 
of the first municipalities to take up 
the question in a systematic manner 
as a public necessity, in order to 
demonstrate to its inhabitants the 
safety and the usefulness of the prac- 
tice. 

An organization had now been 
effected with five of the neighboring 
towns (Dorchester, Dedham, Canton, 
Stoughton and Sharon) to extend the 
practice of vaccination; and on the 
5th of October a letter was addressed 
to the committees of these towns, noti- 
fying them of the proposed experi- 
ment and requesting their attendance 
on October 1oth at the house of Mr. 
Stephen Horton. Mr. Russell, presi- 
dent of the Boston Board of Health, 
was also invited at the same time. 
The meeting was held in accordance 
with the notice. Some of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants attended it, together 
with Richard D. Tucker, Esq., of the 
Boston Board of Health, and Dr. 
Thomas Welsh, the visiting physician 
of that board. Mr. Houghton, chair- 
man of the Milton committee, briefly 
addressed the meeting. He alluded 
to the desirability of testing the effi- 
ciency of the vaccinations which had 
been made by the committee, and ex- 
pressed the belief of the committee in 
such efficiency in the most confident 
manner. He stated, moreover, that 
Doctor Welsh had procured the nec- 
essary material from a genuine small- 
pox patient for inoculating any per- 
sons who were willing to present 
themselves for the test, and that this 
material was accompanied with a 
proper certificate of its genuineness. 
In closing his address he said: 


‘*Of the inoculation which you are going 
to witness, and its circumstances, we shall 
request you will sign a certificate; fifteen 
days would give a full opportunity to the 
variolous matter to act, if the constitution 
had not been made proof against it; on the 
25th instant, or first fair day after, if it should 
storm, we hope, therefore. you will do us the 
honor to meet again at the same place and 
hour and grant us a second certificate, ex- 
tremely pleasing to all parties concerned ; 


. 
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may it contribute to make of this the /ast 
inoculation of the small pox in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts.” 


The ‘sealed “phial” containing the 
small-pox virus was then opened in 
the presence of the committee, and 
the following twelve persons, all chil- 
dren, were inoculated by Doctor Hol- 
brook: 

Samuel Alden, Joshua Briggs, Benjamin 
Church Briggs, Thomas Street Briggs, Mar- 
tin Briggs, George Briggs, Charles Briggs, 
Mary Ann Belcher, Catharine Bent, Susanna 
Bent, Ruth P. Horton, John Smith. 


The certificate properly drawn up 
was then signed by the witnesses who 
were present to the number of eight- 
een, including the delegates from 
Boston and Canton, the town authori- 
ties of Milton and several others. 
The house of Mr. Stephen Horton 
having been designated as a hospital, 
Mr. Horton was himself appointed 
hospital master, and the children thus 
inoculated were delivered up to his 
care, to remain with him under defi- 
nite restrictions prescribed by the 
committee. They were “to keep 
within the boundaries fixed around 
the house by the committee, and to 
submit to the regulations which you 
will think proper to establish for the 
order of the house.” No strangers 
were to be admitted without a permit, 
either from the doctor or from one oi 
the committee, and all persons were 
requested to submit readily and 
“chearfully” to these regulations. 

A dozen lively, healthy children 
quarantined for a fortnight in one 
household under these peculiar cir- 
cumstances must have kept Mr. 
Horton pretty busy for the time be- 
ing. No communication with the 
village children was allowable under 
any circumstances; no excursions to 
the great Blue Hills for chestnuts on 
the warm October afternoons were 
permitted; and the days undoubtedly 
dragged wearily along until October 
25, when according to appointment a 
number of witnesses, chiefly those 
who were present on the 1oth of Oc- 
tober, met at the temporary hospital, 
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and in their presence the twelve chil- 
dren were examined by Doctor Hol- 
brook. First the successful vaccine 
scar upon one arm following the vac- 
cination made in July was clearly 
shown; and then the ineffectual small- 
pox inoculation upon the other arm. 
The children were then officially dis- 
charged from the hospital, each child 
being first presented with a certificate 
of which the following is a copy: 


JOSHUA BRIGGS. 


YOU ARE HEREBY discharged from 
the Hospital, where you and eleven more 
appointed to that purpose have offered to all 
men, by the test of small pox inoculation, a 
convincing proof of the never failing power 
of that mild preventive the Cow Pox. 

WHILST you remain a living token of 
mercy, your mouth will delight to testify 
your gratitude for a blessing great as it is singu- 
lar in its kind, so that the hearts of men may 
unite with yours in praise to the Almighty 
Giver. 

OLIVER HOUGHTON, 
Chairman of the Committee 
for Vaccination. 

Amos HOLBROOK, 

Physician. 
Milton, 25th Oct., 1809. 


On October 30 the adjourned town 
meeting was held, the committee re- 
ported the results of the experiment, 
and the town voted: 


‘* That said report be accepted. 

‘¢ That there shall be an annual inoculation 
of cow pox, to take place henceforth in every 
year to come, in the month of June. 

‘¢ That there shall be a permanent com- 
mittee, whose members shall be elected an- 
nually at the same meeting at which other 
town officers are appointed. 

‘*That the committee cause public notice 
to be given by posting up notifications at the 
meeting house doors two Sundays previous to 
the day fixed for the inoculation; that they 
warn the inhabitants from house to house at 
least four days beforehand, and that they 
use their influence to have all individuals 
liable to the small pox turn out; to prevail 
upon mothers to bring forth their offspring 
ever so young, and to invite occasional 
strangers and laborers in the town to partake 
of the benefit. 


‘That the meeting house be the place 
where the vaccination be performed, con- 
ceiving that the act by which people of all 
ages and conditions are brought together 
gratefully to receive the benefit of so singular 
and admirable a blessing cannot be otherwise 
than an acceptable offering to the Merciful 
Being whom they are in the habit of worship- 
ing there.” 

In addition to this action of the 
town, the committee was continued, 
and Doctor Holbrook was added 
thereto. 

This meeting was held at four 
o’clock, and it would appear from the 
record that the people, in their en- 
thusiasm at the success of the new 
practice, had forgotten the usual 
courtesy of expressing their gratitude 
to the principal movers in the affair, 
and had therefore held another meet- 
ing at five o’clock, at which the thanks 
of the meeting were voted to Doctor . 
Holbrook, and to other persons, es- 
pecially to Mr. Robbins who had 
made a “handsome present of a book” 
to the town, this book being intended 
to serve as a vaccination register. 

On November 7, the selectmen 
transmitted a copy of the action of the 
town to his Excellency, Governor 
Gore, at the same time suggesting the 
propriety of legislation upon this sub- 
ject. Governor Gore replied upon 
the following day; and the result of 
this experiment together with others 
enacted elsewhere in a less public 
manner was the enactment of a stat- 
ute, dated March 6, 1810, entitled, 
“An Act to diffuse the benefits of 
inoculation for the cow-pox.” 

The wise and careful enforcement 
of this law which followed its enact- 
ment undoubtedly resulted in the sav- 
ing during the next twenty-five years 
of a very large number of human lives 
and a vast amount of suffering, since 
the loathsome pest of the eighteenth 
century did not again obtain a foot- 
hold in the state until after the un- 
fortunate repeal of this statute in 1836. 
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HE first English settlement in 

New England! Red-roofed cot- 

tages, now almost overshadowed 
by the many-gabled walls of more 
pretentious seaside homes, broad 
walks and a pleasant grove, from 
which one may look out along the 
broad slope of a three-mile curving 
beach, which seems to have bent a 
great protecting arm about this sum- 
mer village, now mark the spot 
where, years before the Pilgrim 
Fathers left their native land or the 
little Mayflower ventured into the 
western seas, the representatives of 
the Anglo-Saxon race planted a col- 
ony and made the English tongue 
familiar to the Indian’s ear. 

For it was here that Captain George 
Popham, brother of England’s chief 
justice, whose adventurous spirit had 
been fired with the marvelous stories 
which explorers had brought back 
from the new world, landed in 1607 
with one hundred and twenty pio- 
neers, established a village of fifty 
houses, built a strong stockade for 
defense, and prepared to draw from 
this great unknown region the wealth 
which he dreamed there awaited 
them. 
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By Edward Clarence Plummer. 


Here was constructed the first ship 
the new world had produced, the Vir- 
ginia, designed to cruise along the 
continent and to carry the rich car- 
goes which the pioneers promised 
themselves should be secured from 
the trusting natives, to the markets 
across the sea. Boats were sent out 
to explore the bays and rivers, that 
the best trading points might be 
known, and preparations for gather- 
ing the rich harvests of the sea were 
being made, when death took from 
the company its indomitable leader, 
—and with the life of George Pop- 
ham went out the life of the colony 
he had planted. Dissensions broke 
out in the village, the humane spirit 
which had previously pervaded the 
settlement vanished, outrages perpe- 
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WILLIAM KING. 
The First Governor of Maine. 


trated upon the natives brought on 
hostilities, the great storehouse, with 
all its precious contents, was de- 
stroyed during one of these assaults, 
and in 1608 the disheartened sur- 
vivors abandoned the place, sailing for 
their old home in the very ship which 
had been built to carry on a com- 
merce which Popham had _ fancied 
was to spring from his city in the 
wilderness. When the settlers had 
gone the Indians, who had suffered 
grievous wrongs at their hands, de- 
stroyed the remnant of 
the village. Time has 
obliterated such ruins as 
the savages left; and to- 
day nothing but the 
name, Popham _ Beach, 
remains to tell of that 
hamlet, planted with such 
high hopes upon these 
shores almost three cen- 
turies ago. 

But the fame of the 
mighty river, of the giant 
trees which fringed its 
banks, of the salmon 
which filled its waters, of 
the beaver which haunted 
its thousand tributaries, of 


the intervales where the grass grew in 
nature’s fields, and of the great harbor 
formed by the broadened river some 
twelve miles from the sea, had been 
spread by returning traders and by 
the fishermen who had visited this 
coast; and for no long period of 
years would the white men allow the 
region to remain abandoned. Trad- 
ing stations were set up along these 
banks, the canoes of the Indians came 
down over the smoothly rolling 
waters, bringing rich furs for traffic, 
settlers began to come, choosing the 
richer soil along the river banks at a 
distance from the ocean, and thus the 
cultivation of the land in the vicinity 
of the present city of Bath was begun. 

But the memory of the chieftains 
who had been kidnapped in this vicin- 
ity by Weymouth in 1605, the re- 
membrance of those natives who had 
been lured in front of one of the can- 
non at Popham’s settlement and 
there blown to pieces by the men 
whom they had looked upon as 
friends, and the constant efforts of the 
white adventurers to overreach the 
red man by any methods led to fre- 
quent outbreaks, and repeatedly were 
the settlers driven away. Still they 
returned, and at last the government 
established upon Arrowsic Island, 
just below the harbor of Bath, a mil- 
itary station which was able to defy 
the assaults of the French and In- 
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dians who several times came against 
it; and the hold of the English upon 
the Kennebec River was made se- 
cure. From this centre radiated the 
widely spread town of which Bath 
once formed a part. 

It was in the part now known as 
Woolwich, opposite Bath, that Sir 
William Phips in 1675 built a ship 
which proved to be an ark of safety 
to many of these settlers; for while 
the craft was being completed an In- 
dian war broke out, and the terrified 
people crowded aboard this vessel 
and sailed for Boston, leaving their 
farms to be desolated. A romantic 
history is that of the man who saved 
them. 

Sir William Phips was born at Ar- 
rowsic, the son of a gunsmith who had 
come from England in 1651 and 
taken up a farm here. Of this family 
of twenty-five children, William was 
the tenth. As a youth he learned the 
shipwright’s trade at Arrowsic; he 
proceeded to Boston, where he built 
and sailed craft with such success that 
he attracted the attention of the Duke 
of Albemarle, who engaged him to 
take a king’s ship and search for the 
rich treasure which had gone down in 
a Spanish galleon lost off the Baha- 
mas. Good fortune attended him. He 
recovered $1,350,000 of the treasure, 
received $80,000 as his own, was 
knighted by the king and remem- 
bered with other promotions; so that 
this child of almost unknown Arrow- 
sic became Sir William Phips, the 
capturer of Fort Royal, the commo- 
dore who commanded the expedition 
against Quebec, and the governor of 
the Massachusetts Bay colony. And 
he died when but forty-four years of 
age. 

At the close of Queen Anne’s War 
this settlement of Georgetown, as the 
region all about here was called, in- 
creased in importance, until in 1717 
Governor Shute of Massachusetts 
felt called upon to visit the place and 
to curb the spirits of the Indians who 
were protesting against the encroach- 
ments of the pioneers. So he came 
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down to the chief hamlet, Arrowsic, 
in the government ship Squirrel, ran 
aground on a point which still bears 
that vessel’s name, remained hung up 
there, to his great disgust and to the 
quiet delight of the Indians, until re- 
leased by the tide, and ‘finally went 
away after having enraged the na- 
tives by his haughty bearing and his 
statement that the English would 
never give up an inch of the ground 
to which they had laid claim. So 
other outbreaks followed; and it was 
1753 when a sufficiently large num- 
ber of settlers had established them- 
selves at Long Reach, as the present 
site of Bath was then called, to justify 
an attempt to establish a separate 
parish there. The following extract 
from these settlers’ petition to the 
Massachusetts government tells of 
their condition: 

‘¢ That they are inhabitants of those Lands 
on the Kennebec River which, about Fourteen 
Years ago, being Inhabited by Six or Seven 
Families, were annex’d by this Court to 
George Town, since which they have in- 
creased to about Forty Families and made 
considerable improvements. That they 
Labour under the Greatest Difficulties in 
attending the Publick Worship of God at 
George Town, in that they not only Live 
remote but are obliged to cross Winnegance 
River, where the Tide is very rapid and the 
Ice in cold seasons in very large Quantities 
by means whereof the Ancient People, 
Women & Children can scarce ever attend 
the Publick Worship of God, so necessary to 
their wellbeing.” 


The petition was granted. The 
foundations of the present city were 


POPHAM. 


thus laid; and the fact that Bath, with 
its 8,000 inhabitants, now has thir- 
teen churches, one of the finest Y. M. 
C. A. blocks in the state, and a large 
revival hall at which services are reg- 
ularly maintained, shows that the de- 
scendants of these pious settlers 
firmly believe that ample facilities for 
“Publick Worship” are necessary to 
their wellbeing. Nor has the leading 
industry of the settlement ever 
changed. From the time when the 
little coasters were slipped off the 
river’s bank to the day when the gi- 
ant ships of oak and steel have gone 
down the smoking ways of massive 
timbers which scarce sustained the 
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tremendous weight, shipbuilding has 
been the chief employment of this 
people; and the record is one in which 
every citizen takes a pride. From 


the time when the government record 
was begun here in 1783, Bath has 
built a million tons of shipping, and 
includes in her list every type of craft 
known to the Atlantic Ocean, from 





YARD OF THE NEW ENG- 
LAND COMPANY. 


vachts and gunboats * 1 
to barges and river 
steamers. 

As one walks about 
the yards of the Bath 
Iron Works, where the 
queen of Long Island 
Sound, the steamer 
City of Lowell, and 
the magnificent yacht 
Eleanor, in which Wil- 
liam Slater of Providence recently 
completed a two years’ cruise around 
the world, were constructed, there 
is nothing to remind him _ of 
those small beginnings from which 
the .fame of the shipping city has 
grown. Upon the broad iron 
“bending floor” are the long ribs 
of steel, made pliable by the intense 
heat of the deep furnaces from which 
they have been drawn, rapidly shap- 
ing themselves under the sledges of 
hurrying workmen to the exact 


357 
curves of the mold which shows the 
shape of the vessel’s side. In the ad- 
joining shop the massive jaws of 
shears are cutting these ribs to an 
exact length, the great blade clipping 
the heavy steel as easily as scissors 
snip a thread; a ponderous knife is 
planing down the edge of a broad 
plank of steel, just as a joiner planes 
down the edge of 
a board to shape it 
perfectly; mighty 
rolls, which require 
an engine of their 
own to operate 
them, are curving 
these plates to va- 
rious lines; while 
the scrape ofa saw, 
tearing its way 
through this tough 
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metal as if it were but wood, causes 
the novice to stare in wonderment. 
Iron and steel are the only materials 
in sight. There is a ponderous pro- 
peller shaft slowly turning in its lathe; 
beyond it a two-yard cylinder being 
bored to the perfect surface it must 
have when the great piston head shall 
begin plunging up and down there; 
bars, shafts and gears in all stages 
of incompleteness confuse the eye 
wherever it turns. From an adjoin- 
ing building comes the endless din of 
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THE OLD SEWALL MILLS. 


the boiler makers, the crack of the 
steam riveter and the clang of the 
heavy plates; in the foundry streams 
of molten iron are filling the molds 
from which the sparks and the blue 
flames of gas are leaping; outside the 
sound of many hammers comes from 
the metal hull which, plumed with the 
smoke from a score of movable 
forges, from which 
the redhot bolts 
that rivet the pieces 
of the craft together 
are drawn, seems to 
be taking shape as 
the iron takes its 
shape on the anvil; 
and all about is 
such a confusion of 
sounds that one 
draws a breath of 
relief when _ the 
comparative quiet 
of the street is at- 
tained again. Yet 
then the sound of 
the great steam 
hammers in the 
forging room fol- 
lows for a distance, 
and it is not easy to 


picture the quiet yards which once 
were here. 

When those pioneer builders be- 
gan work, one hundred and fifty years 
ago, they found their material right 
at hand. Upon these banks grew all 
the timber they could need, from the 
crooked oak of the frames to the tall, 
straight pines for spars; and as these 
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were gradually consumed, their yards, 
just below the confluence of the An- 
droscoggin and Kennebec rivers, 
were admirably located to receive 
timber which might be floated down 
from the interior of the state. Then 
no models were used; the draughts- 
man’s art was unknown; the merchant 
gave his order for a craft whose gen- 
eral dimensions he could state—and 
took the craft which resulted. Then 
the keel would be laid, the stem and 
stern post be bolted to either end as 
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they lay flat on the ground, and then 
they would be “raised” until they 
seemed to be in a vertical plane. 
There they were secured by props, 
and the builder began to fill in be- 
tween these end pieces with frames, 
usually working from the middle 
either way. If he desired to be very 
accurate he would put up “scatter- 
ing” frames, spike planks called “rib- 
bands” along these so as to get a 
faint idea of what the craft’s lines 
would be, cut and move these scatter- 
ing frames until the outlines seemed 
about correct, and then fill in between 
these frames with timbers shaped to 
fit against the ribbands which had 
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been already adjusted. Here is 
where the “eye” of a master builder 
was of great value; and many of these 
men became so skilful at this work 
that they could shape a craft whose 
sides would be nearly alike and which 
would steer nearly as well on one tack 
as on the other. 

Though many coasting vessels had 
been built here, it was not until 1762 
that contract shipbuilding was inau- 
gurated, Captain William Swanton that 
year building the ship Earl of Bute; 





HOUSE, 


and from that date the industry can be 
considered an established one. And 
Bath was not disposed to permit any- 
thing new in the nautical line to es- 
cape her attention. In 1818 she se- 
cured her first steamboat; and the 
fact that it had to be towed from Bos- 
ton by a sailing packet—coming up 
the river under her own steam, how- 
ever,—tells how modest was her first 
venture in this line. This steamer 
was of about the size of a large fishing 
boat, had no deck, her machinery be- 
ing open to view; and as she slowly 
passed up the harbor, her little 
sidewheels making a terrible fuss in 
the water, she was hailed as some- 
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thing wonderful. 
Seward Porter, 
however, realized 


that this little “tub,” 
as the steamer was 
contemptuously 
called, meant the 
death of the old 
packet service; and, 
in 1823, he built a 
boat to run _ to 
Augusta, the same 
year laying the 
foundations of the 
present Boston line 
by securing for this 


service the New 
York steamer Pat- 
ent. This craft was 


considered quite a 
flyer, and the ser- 
vice which she in- 
augurated has been 
continued until to- 
day. In place of the little Patent, how- 
ever, are the two big side-wheelers, 
Kennebec and Sagadahoc, each of about 
1,800 tons, while the little “puffy” tug 
has been succeeded by a fleet of large 
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tow-boats, one of 
which may often be 
seen making for the 


sea with three or 
four big vessels on 
her lines. Of these 


the ocean tug C. W. 
Morse was for years, 
and is said to be to- 
day, the largest tug 
for ocean service in 
existence, a_ string 
of barges which, 
with their long haw- 
sers, extend a mile, 
being no uncom- 
mon load for her. 

Nearly all of 
Bath’s wealth has 
come from _ ship- 
ping, and to ship- 
ping nearly all her 
successful business 
men have devoted 
themselves. As one passes’ up 
Washington Street, “the avenue” 
of the city, he sees the big square 
houses which were built by the 
shipmasters and shipbuilders in the 
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days when vessels paid for them- 
selves in two voyages and a young 
man of energy only needed to reach 
the quarter-deck to be able to com- 
mand fortune at will. There is a cer- 
tain stateliness about these roomy 
structures, with their broad front 
doors flanked by side-lights opening 
into the spacious hall which divides 
the house in twain, the heavy finish 
of the large apartments and the mas- 
sive balustrade of mahogany which 
guards the wide front stairs, which 
leaves its own impression and seems 
to tell of a life which is not to be met 
with to-day. 


For vessels long since ceased to be 
horns of plenty. The telegraph has 
changed the master, who once took 
entire possession of his ship and 
searched the world for cargoes, to a 
mere clerk who takes the craft where 
he is ordered, and the rugged charac- 
ter which those old responsibilities 
developed seems to have been modi- 
fied. 

Yet there is one man in Bath who 
believes in the future of the American 


ship. That is Arthur Sewall, the 
Democratic nominee for the vice- 
presidency. Mr. Sewall is the senior 


member of the oldest shipbuilding 
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firm in the city. 
Early in the cen- 
tury the name of 
Sewall appears 
among the own- 
ers of vessels; 
and in 1823 the 
firm of Clark and 
Sewall began to 
build in the yard 
still used by the 
Sewall —_ family. 
Here ninety-five 
vessels have been 
built, most of 
them  square- 
riggers, two of 
them famous in 
their day, one the 
Rappahannock, 
of 1841, then the largest merchant 
craft afloat and condemned at her 
launching by many captains who be- 
lieved she was too large to be man- 
aged at sea, and the Roanoke, of 3,500 
tons, still the largest wooden sailing 
ship afloat. But this yard has been 
changed into one for the building of 
metal vessels, and three years ago 
there was built the first steel sailing 
ship ever set up in this country, the 
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Dirigo, rightly named, though a few 
iron craft had been previously con- 
structed on the Delaware. The 
change was made as the result of a 
visit to the English shipyards where 
Mr. Sewall became convinced that 
with the same priced material the 
American builder could soon learn to 
turn out craft as cheaply as any firms 
in the world. 

The home of Mr. Sewall is one of 
the most beauti- 
ful in this part of 
the state. The 
site is command- 
ing, looking 
down upon the 
harbor, and the 
spacious 


grounds,  per- 
fected by the 
landscape __ gar- 


dener’s art, make 
a fitting setting 
for the mansion. 
It was here that 
President Har- 
rison was. re- 
ceived when he 
visited the city in 
1891. 

A mile away, 
on the site of 
one of the earli- 
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est houses built in Bath, is Elm- 
hurst, the home of General Thomas 
W. Hyde, president of the Bath Iron 
Works. The grounds of this old- 
time mansion cover fifty acres, and 
they have many a time been the scene 
of memorable festivities, as when the 
officers of the White Squadron, Sec- 
retary Herbert and General Miles 
were given receptions here. 
It was to General Hyde that 
Bath owed the _ establish- 
ment of its great shipbuild- 
ing plant here, the plant 
which is justly called the 
backbone of the city’s pros- 
perity since the business of 
building wooden craft has 
fallen so low. In_ these 
works was constructed the 
first triple-expansion engine 
built in this country, that 
for the New York yacht 
Meteor, the work of Charles 
E. Hyde; and the yachts 
Eleanor, Peregrine and IIla- 
warra, designed by Charles 
Ridgley Hanscom, naval 
constructor and_ superin- 
tendent of the works, indi- 
cate the kind of pleasure 
craft turned out here. 


Cc. A. BUILDING. 


Still the builder of wooden craft 
keeps many crews of carpenters busy 
here. The firm of Kelley and Spear, 
with its yard mill where electric ener- 
gy quickly shapes the timbers and 
knees that once required prolonged 
labor with the broad ax and adz, 
still keeps from one to three craft upon 
the stocks the greater part of the 
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time; the New England Company, 
with its long record of sailing and 
steam vessels, likewise keeps up the 
fight; while the firms of Percy and 
Small, G. G. Deering, N. T. Palmer 
and W. T. Donnel! continue to send 
out great four-masted schooners 
which, by virtue of their vast carrying 
power, compete with the barges 
which are striving to drive them from 
the sea. Nothing but schooners and 
barges are built in these yards to- 
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day—a __— remark- 
able change within 
the life of all of the 
older builders. In 
1854, when Bath 
reached “high 
water mark,” her 
yards produced 
thirty-three vessels, 
and every one of them was a square- 
rigger, nearly all of them ships. 

But those were in the days of the 
cotton trade, when the Yankee skip- 
per was master of the situation, and 
the American craft led the fleets of 
the world. Bath never produced a 
clipper ship, though she has often 
been credited with them, her builders 
and owners preferring to retain great 
carrying power, even at the sacrifice 
of some speed; and her bluff-bowed, 
‘“‘kettle-bottomed” vessels made the 
name of Bath a familiar one in all 
parts of the globe. Yet bluff as those 


old-time craft appeared, their lines 
under water were generally such as to 
permit them to plough through the 
ocean with considerable freedom; and 
the traditions of the city tell of many 
a time when the Bath skipper has 
loaded his spars with canvas and torn 
his way across the Atlantic in a race 
with a British ship, coming in ahead, 
though his yards had been bent into 
bows by the driving pressure and the 
chain-plates been started from the 
frames. For many 
of those carriers were 
record-makers too. 
But by the fifties, 
when American ship- 
ping reached the 
zenith of its glory, 
Bath had settled upon 
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the half-clipper type of ship, a compro- 
mise between the extreme carrier and 
the extreme racer, the type of craft 
which the world has generally adopted 
to-day, and the Henry B. Hyde, built 
by John McDonald of this city, the 
John R. Kelley and the Susquehanna, 
are not only examples of the highest 
naval beauty, but they have shown a 
speed which has caused the marine 
reporters to refer to them as clippers. 

But long before the fame of these 
noble ships had made the name of this 
Kennebec city a familiar one to 
Europeans, and years before the men 
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of Bath from the decks of small but 
“flying” privateers had proclaimed 
their determination to stand by “sail- 
ors’ rights” as long as a deck-plank 
would support their cannon, the bold 
spirit of independence which charac- 
terized the settlers of “Long Reach” 
had been made known in England. 
From the time that the British troops 
















arrived in Boston 
the citizens of 
Bath had watched 
with intense inter- 
est the develop- 
ment of events 
there. They were 
in a position to be 
particularly well 
informed, for 
Dummer Sewall, a 
leading citizen 
here, was a per- 
sonal friend of 
Samuel Adams, as well as_ of 
many of the men who became lead- 
ers in that struggle for liberty; and 
when things had taken on a threaten- 
ing look the patriots of Bath pro- 
ceeded to form a company for 
fighting purposes. Accordingly, 
when an express informed them that 
Lexington had been fought, Bath was 
ready and responded in a way that 
showed the old Bay State spirit. 

Just north of the city, in an inlet 


alongside the old Harward home- 
stead, which is now known as “The 
Old Couples’ Home” (a retreat for 
those who have passed the age when 
they can care for themselves but 
whom their friends would not wish to 
see neglected), the officers of the 
King had established a dock where 
they received such timber as the 
woodsmen _ selected 
from the interior for- 
ests and floated down 
the Androscoggin 
and Kennebec rivers, 
to be used for masts 
or spars. Quite a 
crew of men were at 
times employed here. 
On the date when the 
Bath patriots deter- 
mined to echo the 
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warning given by the patriots of Lex- 
ington, there were some forty British 
carpenters engaged in hewing masts 
here, while in the stream lay the ship 
which they were to load. At once 
fifty men took their rifles and choos- 
ing Dummer Sewall as their spokes- 
man, proceeded toward the ‘King’s 
dock.” That there might be no 


bloodshed, if it could be avoided, it was. 


decided to conceal the men in a posi- 
tion where they could command the 
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yard and where their exact 
numbers could not be told, 
and send Sewall forward to 
order the Englishmen 
away. Now the English- 
men had not heard of the 
conflict at Lexington, and 
accordingly were much 
astonished when the mili- 
tary figure of Dummer 
Sewall, whom they all 
knew, suddenly appeared, 
and they heard the start- 
ling words: “In the name 
of the people of America I 
command you not to strike 
another blow!” Not an- 
other blow was. struck. 
The carpenters looked at 
their officers, the officers 
looked at their visitor; 
whether it was the deter- 
mined aspect of the conti- 
nental or the glint of the 


rifles which may have 
appeared in the woods 
by the road which moved them 


will never be known, but the men 
took to their boats and sailed from the 
river. The spars upon which they 
had been at work were never removed 
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by authority, but remained at the 
dock for many years, until they grad- 
ually disappeared by rotting or 
otherwise. 

The spirit which actuated the con- 
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STEAMER LANDING, SQUIRREL ISLAND. 


tinentals here was well shown in their 
reply to the Boston committee, from 
which a letter regarding the endan- 
gered rights of the colonists had been 
received. Said this reply, in part: 
“We have considered the rights of 
the colonists with the list of infringe- 
ments and violations as exhibited to 
us by you. We think the rights of 
the colonies justly stated, and the in- 
fringements and violations as boding 
the most shaking consequences to 
ourselves and posterity... . We 
are situated on the banks of the river 
Sagadahoc, where 
some of our 
fathers who left 
their native coun- 
try for the sake of 
their liberty first 
landed, many of 
whom fell a sac- 
rifice to savage 
barbarity rather 
than endure op- 
pression ; their 
graves are with 
us and we would 
by no means af- 
front their relics 
by a tame sub- 
mission to oppres- 
sion and slavery.” 

That these 
men meant what 


they said is shown by the fact that as 
soon as hostilities opened a company 
was formed by the citizens of this and 
adjoining towns, and the sons of Bath 
were among the men who knelt be- 
hind the rail fence at Bunker Hill and, 
with the rifles which had often proved 
their accuracy against the deer of the 
Maine forests, sent death among 
their assailants until the last bullet 
and the last charge of powder had 
been used. 

But Bath was not permitted to do 
all her fighting at a distance. Two 
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British vessels chased an American 
schooner into the river, but were 
obliged to anchor some four miles 
below the city as night was coming 
on, the schooner continuing on to 
Bath. At once a company proceeded 
to the high ground above the vessels 
and with two cannon battered the in- 
truders so severely that they were 
obliged to slip their cables and escape 
to sea. 

As a reminder of that war there now 
stands upon the park at Bath an old 
cannon which once belonged on “the 
Somerset, British man-of-war,” which 
was in Boston harbor at the time of 
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its, for warships and privateers often 
came into the river and always an- 
nounced their presence by raiding 
the neighboring farms. Particularly 
were these shores troubled by “shav- 
ing mills.” All who are familiar 
with Elijah Kellogg’s writing will un- 
derstand that a “shaving mill” was 
generally a fishing craft, varying in 
size from the boat to the “pinkey,” in 
which from three to a dozen men 
would cruise along the coast,—veri- 
table tramp pirates. In most cases 
these men were as depraved as they 
were cowardly—they especially de- 
lighted to visit a house where there 
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the battle of Bunker Hill, and which 
is referred to by Longfellow in “Paul 
Revere’s Ride.” The ship was 
wrecked on Cape Cod in 1777, and 
later this cannon was raised as a relic. 
For a time it was used to fire salutes, 
but long ago was retired from the 
service and placed upon its stone car- 
riage in the park. Though its sur- 
face shows somewhat the effect of the 
salt water during the time it was ly- 
ing on the Cape, the English arms 
and lettering upon the piece stand out 
as clearly as ever, to certify to the 
genuineness of the gun. 

But the settlers below Bath were 
not always so fortunate as those who 
lived within what is now the city lim- 


HOMESTEAD, 


were no guardians and terrorize over 
the women and children, stealing any- 
thing that took their fancy. Almost 
any inlet was large enough to con- 
ceal them when pursued, and they 
could lurk among the islands until 
some unsuspecting fisherman came 
along or they saw the “men folks” of 
a neighboring farm depart for the 
fields. Accordingly when a “shaving 
miller” was caught he was treated with 
scant courtesy. 

But as soon as the Revolution was 
over, Bath began to find prosperity 
at her doors. The lumber which 
came down the rivers was in demand 
in the West Indies; cargoes of fish 
and farm produce also brought good 
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prices; and the year which saw the 
war close saw the yards of Bath and 
vicinity. begin to turn out a fleet of 
sloops and schooners—five vessels 
being the record for 1783, six the 
record for 1784; and before the na- 
tional government had been fairly 
established by the inauguration of 
Washington, this shipping district 
had shown its confidence in the coun- 
try by constructing thirty-nine 
coasters. Nearly half of these vessels 
were sloops; for, odd as it seems now, 
this type of craft was very popular for 
coasting. Many of these “single-stick 
craft” were large for those days, 
measuring one hundred tons or 
more; and that they might compete 
with the brigs and top-sail schooners 
in fair or leading winds, they were 
often rigged with a large square sail 
on the top-mast, the braces from the 
yard-arms leading to the énd of the 
bowsprit; and when an Englishman 
in his trim ship, bright with copper 
and nicely painted, came across one 
of these rough craft driving off before 
the wind, the cable run from the top- 
mast head to the traveler to keep the 
spar from leaving the cap as the half- 
buried hull was driven through the 
tumbled water, and, as was often the 
case, saw himself left behind to the 
great delight of the two brawny sea- 
men who with a purchase were hold- 
ing the long tiller and keeping the 
ugly thing on her course, he generally 
felt called upon to comment on those 
“wild Yankees” whom “you couldn’t 
drown if you tried.” 

It was with such craft as these that 
Bath began to build up a flourishing 
commerce. Steadily the size of her 
fleet grew until in the opening years 
of this century the Bath district was 
producing from thirty to forty-three 
recorded vessels per year. The non- 
intercourse years saw a falling off in 
shipbuilding. Ships were tied up at 
the wharves and prosperity disap- 
peared. Then the old privateer 
spirit reappeared. There were plenty 
of men in Bath who not only believed 
that President Jefferson had no right 


to take from them their means of live- 
lihood, but who were prepared to defy 
him and his power. There was then, 
as now, a fort at the mouth of the 
river, a fort which fully commanded 
the channel; and to give double as- 
surance that the Bath coasters should 
not escape on any of their West India 
trips a revenue cutter was added to 
the guard. But there were plenty of 
adventurous spirits willing to take 
any chances. 

The exploit of the fast brig Mary 
Jane, of 156 tons, built in Hallowell 
in 1803, which “ran the gantlet” in 
1808, was one long remembered. The 
vessel was transferred to her captain, 
a cargo of lumber was taken on 
board, and then the vessel was 
dropped half way down the river 
to wait for an opportunity to 
run the guns. That she might not 
be helpless should the wind fail, the 
craft was supplied with four cannon 
and put in charge of picked men who 
would not hesitate to fight. Then 
an extra crew, to be left on the neigh- 
boring coast as soon as the open water 
had been reached, was shipped, mus- 
kets and rifles were supplied, the 
faces of the men were blacked, that 
they might not be recognized if it 
came to a hand-to-hand fight with 
the boarders, and then the captain 
waited for a stormy night with a 
strong wind blowing out of the river. 
January 2, 1809, brought the weather 
desired, and at midnight the lines 
were cast off, the vessel leaving with 
the best wishes of a large gathering of 
people; for at that time it was the gen- 
eral feeling that custom-house officers 
were the natural enemies of American 
freedom. Soon through the black- 
ness of the night shot out the lights 
of the cutter, lying squarely in the 
road, and a minute later came a hail 
from the government vessel. No 
reply was given, but on came the 
black hull which had suddenly ap- 
peared on the river, and before action 
could be taken the flying craft, with 
her cloud of canvas bending her 
slender yards like whip-stocks, had 
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passed with a roar of the water piled 
under her plunging bow, and a chase 
was the only thing to be ordered. 
Under the gunwales lay the bold 
Kennebeckers, ready to depart in 
peace, but just a trifle anxious to 
fight; and the first shot from the cut- 
ter brought every man to his feet. 
The longed-for word was given, and 
a four-pound ball announced that the 
Mary Jane wasn’t out on a yachting 
trip. As she passed the fort a volley 
of bullets greeted her, and a reply 
was promptly given, but no rigging 
was lost and the brig kept on. For 
two miles a running fight was kept 
up, but the brig escaped. She 
reached the West Indies in safety 
and sold her cargo at a great profit, 
the captain finally selling the brig it- 
self rather than take the chances of 
losing it by confiscation should it be 
brought into American waters again. 

As Maine had turned to Bath for a 
strong man when the question of the 
acceptance of the national constitu- 
tion was to be settled, and it was 
Dummer Sewall’s vote and influence 
which had much to do with settling 
the issue then, so when Maine be- 
came a state she turned to Bath for 
her first governor,—and the man thus 
honored was William King. 

William King was one of the 
striking characters of his time. Start- 
ing as a country boy with no capital 
but himself, he interested himself in 
shipping and trade, opened the first 
bank Bath ever had, and became one 
of the wealthiest and most widely 
known men in the state. For fifty 
years he was a resident of this city, 
his house occupying the ground 
where the custom house now stands; 
and did he live to-day and exercise 
his power as he did half a century ago, 
he would be called a boss who ruled 
with an iron hand. But in his death 
the old hostilities were forgotten, and 
the state erected a monument to his 
memory—a monument which the last 
legislature attempted to secure an ap- 
propriation to restore, but failed. 
The monument is of granite, now 
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patched with moss; and, as was 
shown at the hearing in the capitol, 
comparatively few of Maine’s citi- 
zens knew that a monument to their 
first governor existed. A statue of 
King stands in the capitol at 
Washington. 

For a typical Bath business man of 
the olden time, however, one would 
turn to ex-mayor John Patten. Born 
near the close of the Revolutionary 
War, he took to the sea, suffered the 
loss of all his property in the 1812 
war, but again made the sea yield him 
a competence, began building vessels 
and putting them into the world’s 
trade at times and points where a 
shrewd judgment told him the most 
profit was to be made, and closed a 
life which covered almost a century’s 
span as the richest man in the city. 
His old-fashioned dwelling, from the 
broad veranda of which he could look 
down the harbor and catch the first 
glimpse of his vessels’ topsails, as 
those treasure-bringers came in from 
the sea, still stands, and is occupied 
by his namesake, Hon. John O. Pat- 
ten, whose legislative efforts to secure 
the resubmission of Maine’s present 
prohibitory liquor law to the peo- 
ple has caused him to be denomi- 
nated “Resubmission Patten” by 
many of his friends. Mr. Patten is 
the editor of the Bath Daily Times. 

Bath is the county seat of Sagada- 
hoc county, and the court house is 
one of its finest buildings. The Pat- 
ten Library building is also one 
which merits the praise it invariably 
receives. It was presented to the 
city by Galen C. Moses. The library 
of Governor King, presented by 
G. F. and J. Patten, formed the nu- 
cleus of this collection of books, and 
the contributions of other citizens 
have made the library quite complete. 

Bath has some very attractive 
churches; for the old shipmasters 
seemed to feel that they could well 
afford, when their business was to 
“go down to the sea in ships,” to 
contribute for those who should pray 
for their welfare while upon the deep, 
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and even as far back as 1756 the 
“Second Parish,” as Bath and its en- 
virons was then called, built a large 
church, for which a special tax was 
levied by the general court. In 1802 
Bath had grown so as to need a 
church edifice of its own, and then 
the famous Old North Meeting- 
house was built. In 1843 members 
of this church came to the conclusion 
that a more modern structure was 
needed, and the present Winter 
Street church was erected. In 1802 
a branch of the original church of 
Bath formed the Old South, and as a 
result the Central church came into 
existence. The demand for the 
preaching of different creeds led to 
the creation of other religious socie- 
ties, until to-day there are the Beacon 
Street, built by the Methodists in 
1853; the Wesley church, which en- 
tered the present edifice in 1869; the 
North Street society, which, having 
had its building blown down, put up 
the present structure in the same 
vear; the Baptist church, built in 
1853; the New Church, built in 1843; 
the Universalist church, built in 1839; 
St. Mary’s, built by the Roman Cath- 
olics in 1853; Grace Church, built 
about the same time, and the Corliss 
Street church,—all within the city 
limits. Besides these, the ‘Forward 
Movement” society has been estab- 
lished here during the past three 
years and another church edifice is 
being planned. 

In connection with the churches 
may appropriately come an account 
of an institution in which Bath and 
the whole state take pride, and for 
the success of which the women of 
Bath have done so much: the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home. In 
1866 the ladies of Bath, realizing that 
there were many children who had 
been deprived of their fathers by the 
war and who were thus left in cir- 
cumstances which would give them 
no fair opportunity in life, appointed 
a committee of two women from each 
church society and began the solici- 
tation of funds for the establishment 


of a home for these orphans. Dona- 
tions from various parts of the state 
came in as the report of this under- 
taking went abroad, and the Home 
was opened November 19, 1866. The 
association was incorporated by the 
state, the governor being authorized 
to draw his order annually in favor of 
this institution for $6,000, as soon as 
the incorporators had _ secured 
$20,000. In 1870 an appropriation 
of $15,000 for the Home was secured, 
and the institution was taken in 
charge by the state. The same year 
saw the Home secure its present 
handsome building. . Originally this 
structure was an old time mansion 
house, built in 1800. It has been en- 
larged and remodeled, and will now 
accommodate one hundred children. 
Here children from all parts of the 
state are received, are given the same 
care that would be theirs in any well 
regulated home, and educated and 
trained until they can secure homes 
in some good family. The state 
board of managers, of which women 
form a part, keeps a keen watch upon 
these charges, and only a thoroughly 
trusted couple can secure the custody 
of a child from the Home. With 
every session of the state legislature 
a committee, of which the governor is 
commonly one, visits the Home and 
recommends such appropriations as 
may seem to be needful. The local 
corps of the Grand Army keeps a 
sharp eye on the children, whom 
these members consider almost as 
their own wards; and every Christmas 
these surviving veterans see to it that 
the children of their dead companions 
have a Christmas tree bountifully 
loaded with gifts. More than one 
thousand children have been inmates 
of the Home; and their record is such 
as to prove the wisdom of those who 
inaugurated the benevolent move- 
ment. From the Home have gone out 
ministers and teachers, who could 
otherwise never have fitted themselves 
for such callings, while bookkeepers, 
civil engineers and machinists are all 
on the list. So clean has been the 
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record made by these children, that 
the officials of the state realize that 
Maine has been amply repaid for the 
outlay which it has made for them in 
the high class citizens she has thus 
secured. 

Almost opposite the library, which 
stands on the southern verge of the 
park, is the Y. M. C. A. block, in 
which are as complete arrangements 
for carrying on the work of this or- 
ganization as are to be found in the 
state. From gymnasium to social 
parlors, from bowling alley to music 
room, nothing has been omitted. 
This block was likewise largely the 
result of the efforts of Mr. Moses, the 
president of the association, the late 
Charles E. Moody assisting. 

From the windows of these build- 
ings one may look down upon the 
river, where the white side-wheel 
steamers which give the city daily 
connection with Boston are making 
their landings, or where the fleet of 
trim propellers are darting away to 
carry the summer visitor to any of 
the myriad points which the vacation 
excursionist has discovered to be most 
attractive among the islands and 
wooded points which weave such an 
intricate coast-line between Boothbay 
and Small Point, fifteen miles away. 
For Bath, by the Kennebec River, by 
Merrymeeting Bay and the New 
Meadows, is almost surrounded by 
water, and the pretty nooks to be 
found along the winding Sasanoa, in 
Sagadahoc Bay and among the 
islands which seem to have been 
sprinkled upon this invading area of 
the sea, draw hundreds of pleasure 
seekers hither every season and keep 
the little steamers busy. 

Yet no more beautiful spot is to be 
found anywhere in this region where 
Nature has so displayed her fairest 
gifts than that where sleep the citi- 
zens whose tasks have been com- 
pleted. In Oak and Maple Grove 
cemeteries Bath takes a just pride. 
For years the skill of the most care- 
ful landscape gardener has been ex- 
ercised here, until now, under the di- 
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rection of Superintendent Ramsay, 
the grounds have become such as to 
challenge any comparison. They 
are small compared with thousands of 
other cemeteries; there are no monu- 
ments or mausoleums costing tens of 
thousands of dollars; but the winding 
walks, the dimpling lakes with tiny 
islets showing a forest of flowers, the 
rustic bridges, the vine-hung nooks 
and the avenues of spreading trees or 
cone-like firs and cedars, the waving 
palm leaves and the other varied 
products of the nursery make the 
place one to charm the eye of any 
beholder. 

From the nature of the business 
upon which Bath has depended for its 
prosperity during the past century, 
the place may be called a residential 
city. The social atmosphere is still 
that of the old New England town 
where the ship-master is surrounded 
by people in comfortable circum- 
stances. Yet two of Bath’s daughters 
have won fame for the city in ways 
that might not have been approved 
by those old forefathers who consid- 
ered “Publick Worship” so necessary 
and the stage such an “evil thing”; 
for. Georgia Cayvan and Emma 
Eames Storey passed their childhood 
here. But although the pious fathers 
held to some severe puritanical no- 
tions for many years, there is but one 
act of intolerance to be recorded 
against Bath—and in that case, as in 
all the undertakings of these people, 
the work was pushed to the limit. 

In 1854 the Know-Nothing move- 
ment captured the city, and on July 
6 of that year a street preacher stirred 
up the multitude by proclaiming that 
“Popery had its grip upon the throat 
of liberty” and warning the people 
that they must guard their indepen- 
dence. Just as the preacher con- 
cluded his remarks a hack was driven 
through the crowd which had been 
gathered; a few moments later it re- 
turned, and then it was said that a 
Catholic was attempting to break up 
the meeting. This cry was as fire to 
tinder. Some reckless ones raised 
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the call, “To the Old South,”—the 
church where the Catholics held their 
services; and away went the mob. 
The church was wrecked and then 
burned down, the blaze seeming to 
increase the frenzy of the throng. The 
mayor read the riot act—and the 
crowd cheered. Then the fanatics 
visited the dwellings of Catholics, and 
actually caused some to leave the 
city. Finally the militia was called 
out, and peace was restored, after 
one of the chief leaders of the outbreak 
had been arrested. 

But that old spirit of intolerance 
long since passed away. That indis- 
putable evidence of advancing modern 


thought, the woman’s club, is here; 
the most modern ideas in the matter 
of schools have been adopted; 
church-members may dance as well 
as other folk, and no remark is made; 
the latest fiction is to be found in the 
library; electricity drives the cars and 
lights the streets; the lady bicyclist 
has become as “legion”; and in all 
respects Bath, with its new theatre, 
woman’s exchange and petitions for 
further improvements, has become an 
up-to-date New England town, with 
enough of the old life left to give a 
quaint and pleasing tinge to the so- 
cial existence which one finds in this 
old shipping city. 


WHEN LOVE IS SHY. 


By Ethel Davis. 


[{ came when my soul was young; I did not understand: 
H I gave him no silent look, held him no trembling hand. 
Deep in my heart I loved—love that still has no death; 
Speechless I stood—I could not speak, 
Though on my cheek, my blushing cheek, 
I felt his loving breath. 


So now when a youth is shy and dares not woo his choice, 
I think of my silent love, and beg him to give love voice: 
I bid him touch his love—warmly to touch and cling; 
If lashes drop, if eyes are hid, 
Look ’neath the lid, the drooping lid,— 
Read in her eyes, and sing. 


I come to a trembling maid, fighting her love with tears, 
Tell her to let her heart beat down her girlish fears. 
A smile, a fleeting glance, both man and maid may fling; 
If shy words fail, if answer trips, 
Open her lips, her pouting lips,— 
Look on her love, and sing. 


The woman or man who loves and wins no sweet returns 
I teach to love the sky where blazing sunset burns; 
To court the perfumed woods where clinging mosses spring. 
If sunshine warms, if flowers start, 
Lift up the heart, the breaking heart,— 
Look on the world, and sing. 
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RUFUS CHOATE. 


By William Everett. 


OME ten years ago a pupil of 
mine expressed his intention of 
leaving the school which founded 

its curriculum on the ancient lan- 
guages, and pursuing such a course of 
study as would fit him for the bar, a 
profession to which he justly thought 
he was well adapted. I asked him 
whom he considered the first lawyer 
that we had ever had in these parts. 
He answered, without an instant’s 
deliberation, “Rufus Choate.” I told 
him that of which he was ignorant, 
that Mr. Choate was a classical scholar 
of a kind very rare in these, or indeed 
any days, and that he always insisted 
upon the earnest study of the Latin 
and Greek authors as the very best 
mental and oratorical training for the 
profession of the law. 

I have told this trivial anecdote as 
an illustration of how the recollec- 
tions of a great man, great in many 
ways, may fade out, because the pub- 
lic memory has attached itself to one 
or two points in his career, perhaps 
the most important ones, and yet very 
far from making up the whole of a 
commanding character. If one were 
to ask even an intelligent company of 
men of fifty years old what they knew 
of Rufus Choate, their reply would 
probably be that he was a great law- 
yer. Pressed a little further, they 
would say he was a great advocate, 
famous for influencing juries. Possi- 
bly a few stock stories would be repro- 
duced, tending to maintain the theory 
that Mr. Choate was not scrupulous 
as to the cases he took, and rather 
delighted than otherwise in “making 
the worse appear the better reason,” 
obtaining verdicts of “not guilty” 
where truth and justice called for the 
opposite. There would probably fol- 
low some joke on his utterly illegible 
handwriting; and there the reminis- 
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cences would end, unless by chance 
some older man in the company pos- 
sessed greater knowledge and retained 
a deeper memory. 

Rufus Choate was a great deal more 
than a “mere” advocate, whatever that 
depreciatory adjective, the favorite of 
envious critics, may mean. He was a 
very exceptional man; a man whom 
it did good to have in a community 
in his life, and one who deserved to 
be remembered for the good of that 
same community after his death. If 
the New England of the present day 
is content to forego all livelier mem- 
ory of Mr. Choate than that he was a 
great advocate, with an occasional 
glimpse at his various printed biog- 
raphies and speeches, it foregoes such 
memory to its own serious loss. 

In the first place, Mr. Choate’s po- 
sition at the bar was very much higher 
than that of a merely persuasive advo- 
cate, an adroit cross-examiner, an in- 
genious marshaler and, as some 
would have it, perverter of evidence. 
He was recognized by the first jurists 
of the country as their peer, a man 
whom they were proud to call 
“brother” in court, one who had 
taught them as well as contended with 
them, whom it was an honor to en- 
counter at the bar. 

If anyone will read the remarks 
made in the State and United States 
courts, immediately after his death, 
by the counsel with whom and the 
judges before whom he practiced, 
mostof whom were very different from 
him in gifts and in temperament, he 
will find all these men, while dwelling 
at length on his skill as an advocate, 
interweaving such eulogies with tes- 
timonies, emphatic and unmistaka- 
ble, to the depth and breadth of his 
study of the law, both in its principles 
and its details, the solidity as well as 
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brilliancy of his talents. No such 
testimony could for a moment have 
been rendered to Erskine, whose 
reputation as a jury advocate is pre- 
cisely of the same characteras Choate’s. 
The very facts that Choate was sought 
for as a_ professor in the Dane 
Law School at Cambridge, and was 
actually offered a seat on the Supreme 
Bench of Massachusetts—which, to 
the shame of our wretched salary sys- 
tem, he could not afford to take—are 
sufficient proof that his contempora- 
ries believed him to be a jurist, and 
not merely a brilliant talker—a Scon- 
lett or a Pinkney. 

Secondly, Mr. Choate was a states- 
man; and if his fame in this respect 
is dying out, it was his own fault, for 
taking no more share in politics than 
was actually forced upon him by the 
sternest sense of public duty, and re- 
nounced the moment he felt that duty 
had been discharged. He was twice 
the representative from Danvers in 
the General Court, and for one year 
a State Senator; he was elected to 
Congress from the Essex District, 
proverbially the most fastidious in the 
state, when only thirty-one years old. 
He served for three sessions, and re- 
tired under the operation of our pre- 
posterous local prejudices in conse- 
quence of his removal to Boston. 
After an interval of seven years, he 
was chosen by the legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts a senator of the United 
States to succeed Mr. Webster, who 
had gone into General Harrison’s 
cabinet. He held this seat for four 
years—during the whole of the Har- 
rison-Tyler administration —having 
at the time of his election positively 
refused to think of it for a longer 
time. 

It is no exaggeration, but the sim- 
ple truth, to say that as a senator Mr. 
Choate came up to the highest stand- 
ard which the people of Massachu- 
setts have ever set for those she has 
sent to Washington. When he was 


chosen to succeed Mr. Webster, and 
throughout the four years of the un- 
expired term, there was probably but 
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one man in all the commonwealth 
who would have said the successor 
was not entirely worthy of the pred- 
ecessor,—and that one Mr. Choate 
himself. His record as a member of 
either house of Congress is in his 
speeches—on our relations with Eng- 
land, on the tariff, on the war with 
Texas, on the Smithsonian Institute. 
Each speech, from the earliest to the 
latest, satisfied the fullest expectations 
of the keenest or the most fastidious 
hearer. They are, one and all, the 
productions of a statesman. One 
may differ, in part or in the whole, 
from the opinions they contain, but 
onecannot help seeing that Mr. Choate 
handles the questions as a states- 
man ought to handle them, as distin- 
guished from a mere philosopher on 
the one hand, or a mere politician on 
the other. There is at once a reality 
and a loftiness about them, equally 
removed from the tone of the closet 
and of the stump, and belonging es- 
sentially to the Senate, in the full 
sense of the word. 

The central idea of all Mr. Choate’s 
senatorial speeches was a peculiarly 
definite and individual conception of 
American nationality. The last great 
speech of his life, delivered the year 
before he died, was on this specific 
topic; but as often happens, his views, 
as they arose incidentally in the dis- 
cussion of other subjects, when his 
powers were in their prime, come out 
with greater life and beauty than when 
after his strength was broken he dedi- 
cated an hour to their exclusive de- 
velopment. He brought out in a 
score of different lights the varied ele- 
ments of our nationality,—the cir- 
cumstances of its origin, its federal 
character, making our patriotism to 
a great extent the result of effort and 
will, instead of being the purely spon- 
taneous sentiment of older lands, the 
duties which it entailed on us in the 
commonwealth of nations, a dignified 
friendship, a friendly rivalry; all these 
points recur and recur again in his 
great senatorial discourses.. He would 
doubtless himself have said that he 























derived them straight from the Decla- 
ration and the Constitution and the 
writings of their authors; still more 
immediately from the teachings of 
Mr. Webster, for whom he felt the 
admiring love that perhaps only a 
Dartmouth graduate could fully 
know. But giving these great docu- 
ments and great men their full share 
in Mr. Choate’s political education, 
we certainly find in him a thoroughly 
individual presentation of what he 
believed our duties as Americans to 
be. 

One of his senatorial speeches de- 
serves special mention on a separate 
ground. Mr. Choate was a regent of 
the Smithsonian Institute, and made 
an elaborate report upon that founda- 
tion, in which he contemplated de- 
voting no small portion of its income 
to the establishment of a great na- 


tional library. This recommenda- 
tion, though nominally adopted, was 
soon practically disregarded, and 


then, through the interest of the devo- 
tees of natural and physical science, 
was abandoned, with no doubtful ex- 
hibition of rudeness towards the libra- 
rian and contempt for those who ad- 
vocated that use of the nation’s trust. 
Since then the Congressional Library 
has by a violent straining of its origi- 
nal conception assumed somewhat the 
shape that Mr. Choate proposed. The 
nation has gotatanenormous expense 
something like what he wanted them 
to have for nothing; but it will be long 
before the utmost energies of the 
scientific institution bring so com- 
pletely to the people what they need 
to know as that very ideal temple of 
the Muses, a great collection of books. 

Again, Mr. Choate was an orator, — 
and an orator with a range scarcely 
paralleled in our country. He stood 
easily at the head of all forensic 
speakers against whom he was pitted; 
he held the breathless attention of a 
Senate where lingered the echoes of 
Webster’s voice, and where Clay and 
Calhoun were still to be heard; and 
he was a first-rate favorite on the plat- 
form of the convention and the ly- 
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ceum at a time when both teemed 
with fascinating and instructive speak- 
ers. To occupy a first-class rank in 
three such highly specialized lines of 
oratory is rare indeed; yet no one ever 
disputed Mr. Choate’s right to that 
position. Before Mr. Webster had 
been dead nine months, Mr. Choate 
delivered his eulogy at Dartmouth 
College; and Mr. Everett, speaking of 
the oration in the next month, called 
the orator “our matchless Choate, 
who has just electrified the land with a 
burst of eloquence not easily to be 
paralleled in the line of time.” Found- 
ing his oratory upon the solid basis 
of profound learning, whether in law, 
in government or in literature, he 
kindled the mass of all these acquisi- 
tions by his rhetorical genius into a 
consuming heat and a dazzling light 
all his own. 

Mr. Choate’s oratory was distin- 
guished for an intense richness and 
exuberance of language, caught in no 
slight measure from his favorite 
Cicero. This sometimes makes his 
speeches difficult to read; the over- 
flowing sentences are too long, the 
teeming fancy, the bounteous illustra- 
tion verges on the grotesque. But 
they were meant for the hour, to be 
heard, not read; and two things car- 
ried off every vestige of tedium or in- 
congtuity. First, Mr. Choate’s per- 
sonal appearance on every occasion 
was so striking that it held the atten- 
tion of his auditors with an influence 
that was magical. Of other distin- 
guished orators, William Pinkney was 
famous, as was Erskine in England, 
for the extreme, almost foppish, ele- 
gance and splendor of his appear- 
ance; Henry Clay presented a singu- 
lar combination of features the most 
uncouth that could easily be imag- 
ined with a gallantry of delivery and 
magnetism of tone that generally cap- 
tivated any new hearers, but mingled 
with a great imperiousness and defi- 
ance that made not a few enemies in 
the Senate. Sergeant S. Prentiss, 
second to no American speaker in his 
amazing power of arousing enthusi- 
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asm, offered at the outset a presence 
as insignificant as St. Paul’s. Mr. 
Webster’s massive stature and deep- 
set eyes are familiar to all, though the 
slow manner and ponderous diction 
of later years hardly belonged to the 
days of his greatest triumphs. But 
the power of Mr. Choate’s look and 
manner was something of a different 
order. His shock of raven hair, his 
wildly flashing eye, his gaunt frame, 
his sallow cheek, his restless action, 
and above all his strangely musical 
voice and rhythmical delivery, arrested 
and held attention in an uncanny, a 
witchlike manner, unearthly in every 
note, look and movement. 

The second point in Mr. Choate’s 
oratory was the intense personal in- 
terest he seemed to put into his sub- 
ject and every part of it. It appeared 
to be a matter of individual concern 
to him that the jury should find for his 
client, that the Senate should vote for 
his bill, that the audience, political or 
literary, should take his point. The 
soundness of the argument, the rich- 
ness of the rhetoric, the glow of the 
feelings which were successively 
brought out, were all subordinated to 
the identification of his own nature 
with each and all of them. To no man 
who ever addressed an American 
audience of any kind could the name 
“pleader” be so truly applied. 

Once more, as said in the begin- 
ning of this article, Mr. Choate was a 
scholar; a diligent reader, with whom 
books were the one form of relaxa- 
tion, taking the place of sport, of exer- 
cise, of music, of general society. His 
library overflowed and almost burst 
his house. His tastes in reading were 
varied; but he was specially devoted 
to the classical authors. He was 


none of your superficial scholars who 
boast of “keeping up” Homer and 
Virgil, who occasionally dip into 
Herodotus or Horace,or some familiar 
pages of Xenophon or Cicero. He 
grappled, with the aid of learned com- 
mentaries, with the two historic gi- 
ants, Thucydides and Tacitus, and en- 
gaged in a careful and elaborate ver- 
sion of each of them, undeterred by 
the most rugged and austere of styles, 
for the sake of the untold gold hidden 
in the rock. He even meditated a 
systematic work on the development 
of Grecian culture, and drew up the 
plan in some detail. He knew the 
matchless value of such studies to a 
lawyer. How much richness, depth 
and truth these studies gave to his 
forensic work can hardly be esti- 
mated, except by comparing it with 
the dry and jejune pleas of mere 
lawyers, who think the classics “im- 
practical.” 

Nor ought we to dismiss Mr. 
Choate’s memory without recalling his 
exquisite personal nature, which in all 
the fiercest contests of the bar and 
the Senate never made an enemy and 
never lost a friend. That sentence, 
though it might be illustrated indefi- 
nitely by anecdotes of his constant 
courtesy, genial. temper and loving 
heart, tells the whole story, and 
ought to be pondered by every young 
lawyer who has heard of the great 
advocate. As a great advocate it is 
right he should be remembered; but 
it is the duty of New England to cher- 
ish likewise the memory of the 
learned jurist, the patriotic statesman, 
the entrancing orator, the profound 
scholar, the devoted friend, the 
Christian gentleman, all lost in Rufus 
Choate. 
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A THANKSGIVING WOOING. 


By Minna Irving. 





HE frost was on the cottage pane, 
i The skies were gray and chill; 
3ut with a trembling hand she smoothed 

Her kerchief’s dainty frill. 
For then she saw the youthful squire 
| Dismounting in the snow, 

In velvet coat and buckled shoes, 
Thanksgiving long ago. 


: While with her wrinkled sire he talked 
Of weather and of wheat, 

His ear was ever strained to catch 
The music of her feet. 

Her dimpled arms were deep in flour, 
Her rounded cheek a-glow ;— 

Her father slept ;—he stole a kiss, 
Thanksgiving long ago. 


His stately mother and her guests 
Were waiting at the Hall 

| Before the feast in silver served; 
But he forgot them all, 

And at the farmer’s humble board, 
With curly head bent low, 

He called a courtly blessing down, 
Thanksgiving long ago. 


Clear rose the moon above the woods 
And twilight veiled the farm; 

But still he lingered at the gate, 
The bridle on his arm. 

“Oh, bake and brew for me alone, 
Be mine for weal or woe ;— 

I love you, dear,” he softly said, 
Thanksgiving long ago. 


In yonder carven frame she stands, 
In pearls and blue brocade; 

And still tradition fondly keeps 
The pumpkin pies she made, 

And tells again the story sweet, 
When granaries overflow,— 

Of how the squire a-wooing went, 
Thanksgiving long ago. 
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ANT’S “Eternal Peace” was the 

subject of treatment in these 

editorial pages four or five 
months ago. That great tractate is 
in many respects the most remarkable 
prophecy and program ever made of 
international arbitration and the fed- 
eration of the world. It was pub- 
lished in 1795, a hundred years _ 
But a hundred years before that, 
1693, William Penn published his 
“Essay towards the Present and Fu- 
ture Peace of Europe, by the Estab- 
lishment of an European Diet, Parlia- 
ment or Estates.” Penn’s work is 
almost unknown to-day; but it de- 
serves recognition and honor as the 
first plan in history for a general 
European union, with the sole excep- 
tion of Henry of Navarre’s “Great 
Design.” It is the first plan which 
was animated throughout by the 
modern humanitarian spirit and is 
free from any ulterior political motive. 
Completely as it has now become for- 
gotten, it attracted no little attention 
at the time, being twice printed in 
1693. It was not, for some reason, 
included in the first folio edition of 
Penn’s works, published in 1726, al- 
though it finds place in later editions. 
In 1858 the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania reprinted it in the sixth 
volume of its memoirs; but it has 
never been really accessible to general 
students and the public until now, 
when it has just been added to the 
series of Old South leaflets. There 
was never a time since its original 
publication when it would have found 
a public so deeply interested in the 
subject of which it treats as the pres- 
ent time. With all the wars and 
rumors of wars all about the horizon, 
with Europe an armed camp to an 
extent which even 1693 did not wit- 
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ness, there was never a time when 
men looked so hopefully for the 
realization of William Penn’s dream 
and Immanuel Kant’s dream as now, 
or when they were taking such prac- 
tical and energetic steps to bring 
about its realization. There was 
never a time when there were so many 
men in the world thoroughly aroused 
to the wastefulness and wickedness 
and folly of war and determined that 
some way shall be found to supplant 
our present crude methods of force in 
the settlement of international dis- 
putes by the method of reason and of 
law. We think that there was never 
before an International Arbitration 
conference where the utterances and 
the action were so positive, so definite 
and so confident as at the conference 
at Lake Mohonk last summer, the 
report of which comes to our table 
along with this leaflet containing 
Penn’s remarkable essay of two cen- 
turies ago towards the universal peace 
and order for which the good people 
at Mohonk and elsewhere are work- 
ing in this year of grace. 

To us Americans this great dream 
and scheme of William Penn’s pos- 
sesses peculiar interest, because we 
claim that William Penn belongs as 
much to us as to England. Of all 
the founders of the colonies there was 
no other so prominent in the public 
eye of his time as he; there was no 
other whose religious and political 
career alike in England and America 
was so important. Penn was much 
of a political philosopher. He has 
been abundantly vindicated against 
Macaulay’s aspersions upon his 
course in England at the time of the 
Revolution. His organization and 
government of Pennsylvania will al- 
ways be matters of profound interest 
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to us. He was perhaps the first to 
propose a general union of the 
American colonies. This was in 
1696, almost sixty years before 
Franklin’s famous plan of union 
adopted by the convention at Albany 
in 1754, and only fourteen years after 
the founding of Pennsylvania. It 
was three years before his plan for a 
general union of the colonies that, 
now in England, while war was rag- 
ing on the continent, he wrought out 
and published his plan for the union 
of the states of Europe, which, so 
long neglected and forgotten, will 
now we trust receive that general 
attention which it deserves, no more 
on account of its unique historical 
position than on account of its in- 
trinsic worth. 


* 
* K 


Penn’s essay is divided into ten 
sections; and there is hardly any im- 
portant consideration which the 
apostle of peace and federation would 
urge to-day which he does not some- 
how present. His opening section is 
“Of Peace and its Advantages.” “He 
must not be a man,” he begins, “but a 
statue of brass or stone, whose bow- 
els do not melt when he beholds the 
bloody tragedies of this war in Hun- 
gary, Germany, Flanders, Ireland and 
at sea, the mortality of sickly and lan- 
guishing camps and navies, and the 
mighty prey the devouring winds and 
waves have made upon ships and men 
since ’88”; and he proceeds to enu- 
merate the horrors of war and the 
blessings of peace very much as we 
did it at the last convention. ‘Peace 
preserves our possessions; we are in 
no danger of invasions; our trade is 
free and safe and we rise and lie down 
without anxiety; the rich bring out 
their hoards and employ the poor 
manufacturers; buildings and divers 
projections for profit and pleasure go 
on; it excites industry, which brings 
wealth, as that gives the means of 
charity and hospitality, not the low- 
est ornaments of a kingdom or com- 


monwealth. But war, like the frost 
of °83, seizes all these comforts at 
once and stops the civil channel of 
society; the rich draw in their stock, 
the poor turn soldiers or thieves, or 
starve; no industry, no building, no 
manufactory, little hospitality or char- 
ity; but what the peace gave, the war 
devours.” 

He treats next “Of the Means of 
Peace, which is Justice rather than 
War.” Referring to the old saying 
taken by Oliver Cromwell for his 
motto, ‘Peace is the end of war,” he 
argues that this is very seldom the 
case, that what men are usually seek- 
ing in and through wars is not the 
right, but the gratification of some 
ambition or pride of conquest, so that 
one war is generally the seed of 
others. Justice and not war is the 
true and the only means of real and 
lasting peace between governments 
and peoples, as between one man and 
company and another. “Peace is 
maintained by justice, which is‘a fruit 
of government,as government is from 
society, and society is from consent.” 
This observation is a bridge to 
a discussion, in his third section, 
of the nature of government and 
organized civil society. “Out of 
society every man is his own king, 
does what he lists at his own peril; 
but when he comes to incorporate 
himself, he submits that royalty to the 
conveniency of the whole, from 
whom he receives the return of pro- 
tection; so that he is not now his own 
judge nor avenger, neither is his an- 
tagonist, but the law, in indifferent 
hands between both.” Governments, 
he shows, have developed in the 
world, because the evils of anarchy 
were so apparent to all men of right 
feeling and thinking; and he pro- 
ceeds to show, much after the manner 
of Kant, that anarchy among states 
involves essentially the same results 
on a larger scale as anarchy among 
individuals and must be overcome in 
the same way. “The ways and 
methods by which peace is preserved 
in particular governments will help 
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those readers most concerned in my 
proposal to conceive with what ease 
as well as advantage the peace of 
Europe might be procured and kept.” 
How many utterances at Washington 
and Mohonk this year were uncon- 
sciously mere echoes of this word of 
William Penn two hundred years 
ago! 

This brings Penn to his funda- 
mental proposition, viz.: that “the 
sovereign princes of Europe, who 
represent that society or independent 
state of men that was previous to the 
obligations of society should, for the 
same reason that engaged men first 
into society, viz., love of peace and 
order, agree to meet by their stated 
deputies in a general dict, estates or 
parliament, and there establish rules of 
justice for sovereign princes to ob- 
serve one to another; and thus to 
meet yearly, or once in two or three 
years at farthest, or as they shall see 
cause, and to be styled, The Sovercign 
or Imferial Diet, Parliament or State 
of Europe; before which sovereign 
assembly should be brought all dif- 
ferences depending between one 
sovereign and another, that cannot be 
made up by private embassies before 
the sessions begins; and that if any 
of the sovereignties that constitute 
these Imperial States shall refuse to 
submit their claims or pretensions to 
them, or to abide and perform the 
judgment thereof, and seek their rem- 
edy by arms or delay their compliance 
beyond the time prefixed in their 
resolutions, all the other sovereign- 
ties united as one strength shall com- 
pel the submission and performance 
of the sentence, with damages to the 
suffering party and charges to the 
sovereignties that obliged their sub- 
mission.” 

This is the culmination of Penn’s 
great essay. And this was in 1693! 
Four sections follow devoted to de- 
tails into which it is not possible for 
us to enter here, concerning “The 
Causes of Difference and Motives to 
Violate Peace,” “Titles upon which 
those Differences may arise,” “The 
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Composition of these Imperial 
States,” and “The Regulations of the 
Imperial States in Session.” The 
ninth section is occupied with a con- 
sideration of the objections that may 
be advanced against the design. 
Penn’s answer to one of these objec- 
tions, viz., that such a disuse of the 
trade of soldiery as would result from 
such international peace and order 
would “endanger an effeminacy,” is 
worth quoting and taking to heart to- 
day, when the old objection is still 
urged in quarters where we should so 
little expect it. “There can be no 
danger of effeminacy,” he says, “be- 
cause each sovereignty may introduce 
as temperate or severe a discipline in 
the education of youth as it pleases, 
by low living and due labor. In- 
struct them in mechanical knowledge 
and in natural philosophy, by opera- 
tion, which is the honor of the Ger- 
man nobility. This would make 
them men, neither zvomen nor lions,— 
for soldiers are t’other extreme to 
effeminacy. But the knowledge of 
nature and the useful as well as agree- 
able operations of art give men an 
understanding of themselves, of the 
world they are born into, how to be 
useful and serviceable both to them- 
selves and others, and how to save 
and help, not injure or destroy. The 
knowledge of government in general, 
the particular constitutions of Europe, 
and above all of his own country, are 
very recommending accomplishments. 
This fits him for the parliament and 
council at home and the courts of 
princes and services in the imperial 
states abroad. At least he is a good 
Common-wealths-man, and can be 
useful to the public, or retire, as there 
may be occasion.” 

The final section of Penn’s essay is 
devoted to an enumeration of “the 
real benefits that flow from this pro- 
posal about peace.” Into these he 
enters at length, this section consti- 
tuting a full third of the essay; but 
here again we cannot follow him. 
His “Conclusion” is a strong re-state- 
ment of the fundamental proposition 
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which we have noticed: “that by the 
same rules of justice and prudence by 
which parents and masters govern 
their families, and magistrates their 
cities, and estates their republics, and 
princes and kings their principalities 
and kingdoms, Europe may obtain 
and preserve peace among her sover- 
eignties. For wars are the duels of 
princes; and as government in king- 
doms and states prevents men being 
judges and executioners for them- 
selves, overrules private passions 
as to injuries or revenge, and subjects 
the great as well as the small to the 
rule of justice, that power might not 
vanquish or oppress right, nor one 
neighbor act an independency and 
sovereignty upon another, while they 
have resigned that original claim to 
the benefit and comfort of society,— 
so this being soberly weighed in the 
whole and parts of it, it will not be 
hard to conceive or frame nor yet to 
execute the design I have here pro- 
posed.” He appeals to Sir William 
Temple’s account of the United Prov- 
inces of Holland as furnishing a prac- 
tical illustration in narrow limits of 
that constitution which he would have 
extended to cover all Europe. He 
confesses to “the passion to wish 
heartily that the honor of preparing 
and effecting so great and good a 
design might be owing to England.” 
But he remembers the “Great De- 
sign” of Henry the Fourth of France 
as being something of the nature of 
his expedient; “for he was upon 
obliging the princes and estates of 
Europe to a politick balance, when 
the Spanish faction, for that reason, 
contrived and accomplished his 
murder.” “So that to conclude,” says 
Penn modestly, “I have very little 
to answer for in all this affair; because 
if it succeed I have so little to deserve. 
For this great king’s example tells 
us it is fit to be done; and Sir William 
Temple’s history shows ‘us, by a sur- 
passing instance, that it may be done; 
and Europe, by her incomparable 
miseries, makes it now necessary to 
be done.” 
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aK * 

We hope that our people may now 
atone for their long neglect by a care- 
ful reading of this remarkable essay, 
and render William Penn the honor 
which is due him as the great pioneer 
in the cause of internationalism and 
universal peace. Too little is known 
of Penn altogether by the masses of 
our people. The interest which the 
present publication of his prophetic 
tractate may arouse should prompt 
many to inform themselves better 
upon his life and works. There are 
good editions of his works, and there 
are many biographies. The biog- 
raphy by Besse, prefixed to the first 
edition of his works, is the work of a 
contemporary; the better later biog- 
raphies are those by Thomas Clark- 
son, William Hepworth Dixon, and 
John Stoughton. 

ok 
x * 

We referred at the outset to the 
“Great Design” of Henry of Navarre; 
and we have found Penn appealing to 
this in his closing page as in a meas- 
ure anticipating his own scheme. In 
connection with this notice of Penn’s 
essay, we would urge the reader to an 
examination of this bold and re- 
markable conception of the great 
French king, which, whatever else is 
to be said of it, certainly has the dis- 
tinction of being the first definite and 
comprehensive plan for a general 
European federation. Our original 
source of information concerning it is 
Sully’s Memories. How much credit 
is actually due Henry for the “Great 
Design” is _a matter of controversy, 
and the student may find critical dis- 
cussions of it in Kitchin’s History of 
France and elsewhere. One thing is 
certain, that this dream of a Christian 
commonwealth did shape itself in 
some head at that time, whether the 
head was Henry’s or Sully’s or an- 
other’s. Twenty-five years ago—in 
Old and New for 1871—Edward 
Everett Hale published a most strik- 
ing article about it, under the title of 
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“The United States of Europe.” 
This article was republished in Lend 
a Hand for July, 1896, just after the 
Mohonk Conference; and from it we 
quote the section which gives an 
account of the exact character of the 
“Great Design,”—with the hope, 
however, that many will refer to the 
article and read it in its entirety, at 
the same time that they read Penn’s 


great essay. 
* 


* * 


“Tt was a little before the first plant- 
ing of Virginia, nearly twenty years 
before the landing at Plymouth, that 
Henry IV, acting in concert with 
Queen Elizabeth in her old age, con- 
ceived the plan of what he called the 
Christian commonwealth, to be 
formed among the powers of Europe. 

. His plan in brief was this, 
to reduce the number of European 
states, much as the Congress of 
Vienna eventually did two hundred 
yeafs afterwards, or so that all Europe 
should be divided among fifteen pow- 
ers. Russia did not then count as 
part of Europe; and Prussia was not 
then born. Of these powers, six were 
the kingdoms of England, France, 
Spain, Denmark, Sweden and Lom- 
bardy. Five were to be _ elective 
monarchies, viz.: The German Em- 
pire, The Papacy, Poland, Hungary, 
and Bohemia; and there were to be 
four Republics,—Switzerland, Ven- 
ice, The States of Holland and Bel- 
gium, and The Republic of Italy, 
made up somewhat as the kingdom of 
Italy is now. These fifteen powers 
were to maintain but one standing 
army. The chief business of this 
army was to keep the peace among 
the states, and to prevent any sover- 
eign from interfering with any other, 
from enlarging his borders, or other 
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usurpations. This army and_ the 
navy were also to be ready to repel 
invasions of Mussulmans and other 
barbarians. For the arrangement of 
commerce, and other mutual inter- 
ests, a Senate was to be appointed of 
four members from each of the larger, 
and two from each of the smaller 
states, who should serve three years, 
and be in constant session. It was 
supposed that, for affairs local in 
their character, a part of these sen- 
ators might meet separately from the 
others. On occasions of universal 
importance, they would meet to- 
gether. Smaller congresses, for more 
trivial circumstances, were also pro- 
vided for... . According to Sully, at 
the momentof Henry’s murder, he had 
secured the practical active codpera- 
tion of twelve of the fifteen powers, 
who were to unite in this confedera- 
tion. ... It is easy to see that the cen- 
tral wish which bound these powers 
together was the wish to humble 
Austria. Under Charles the Fifth, 
Austria and Spain, with all the new 
wealth of the Indias at their com- 
mand, had domineered over all 
Europe. Philip the Second would 
have been glad to do the same thing. 
The great design of Henry offered, 
therefore, to the various powers this 
immediate prize, that they would 
humble the emperor of Austria and 
tie his hands. This was just as the 
great alliance of the nations of 
Europe against the first Napoleon 
was animated by a determination to 
humble him,and the power of France. 
But, beyond this immediate purpose, 
Henry and Elizabeth and the king of 
Sweden looked to such a control by 
the allied powers that no single sover- 
eign should so claim the lion’s share 
again. The Great Design looked 
beyond the immediate purpose to the 
permanent peace of Europe.” 
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From an untouched negative by J. J. Hawes. 
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